





FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. NO. II. 


Stukely. — You have been in the north 
lately, 1 think: did you come or go by 
way of Edinburgh ? 

Gilaroo. — Yes; what of that? 

Stuke. —O, only I wished to know if 
you chanced to see a particularly splen- 
did edifice, in the old English style, get- 
ting up near Edinburgh, the finest build- 
ing, I believe, now erecting in the United 
Kingdom; will cost, I am told, something 
like a hundred thousand pounds. 

Gil. — Well, I think I do recollect 
something of the sort; some nobleman’s 
residence, I suppose; a splendid situa- 
tion it occupies, west of the town. 

Stuke. —Quite right as to situation, 
but wrong as to its objects. Why, it is 
an hospital for educating and boarding 
poor children —a munificent endowment 
of an old printer named Donaldson, who 
died some twenty years ago. There are 
so few instances of such considerate be- 
nevolence, that one cannot but honor the 
memory of so good a man. 

Gil.— Avast there, as Tom Pipes 
would say. Considerate benevolence, 
with a vengeance! More likely a piece 
of vanity in the old gentleman. Does it 
not strike you that this practice of rear- 
ing poor children by the hundred in mag- 
nificent palaces, quite at variance with 
their prospects in life, is exceedingly ab- 
surd? If the wish were to rear monks, 
I could understand the principle of the 
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thing; but why children who are to mix 
in the world should be taken from under 
their parents’ direction and culture, and 
brought up in’seclusion in large houses, 
where they have neither industrial exer- 
cises nor domestic training, and at best, 
only get some book instruction, is past 
my comprehension. 

Stuke.— You surprise me. I always 
thought these hospitals among our most 
admirable institutions. The benefits they 
confer by relieving parents in meagre cir- 
cumstances from the great cost of edu- 
cating children, are too well known for 
me to say anything about them. 

Gil.— A mistake, my dear fellow— 
all a mistake. You are wandering in the 
dark ages of twenty years ago. Since 
that remote period, the world has got 
quite new lights on the subject of rearing 
and educating children; and, what you 
will think curious, they have gone back 
to nature for principles. It is now a set- 
tled point — that is, settled among all but 
the no-reading, no-thinking, very respect- 
able personages who go on dreaming of 
the past —that children can never be so 
well brought up as within the pale of the 
institution pointed out by nature —to 
wit, the family home, or at least in pri- 
vate educational establishments, in which 
something like fireside training — the 
training of the affections—has a place. 

Stuke. — Then what would you do 
with all the endowed hospitals for youth? 

Gil,— Either turn them into day 
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schools, or infuse into them the princi- 
ples of an education which would de- 
velop the whole faculties and feelings of 
the pupils. Some might be advantage- 
ously abolished, and their funds devoted 
to general purposes of education. 


Stuke. —You would not certainly med- | 


dle with hospitals for the aged and infirm? 


Gil. — Not quite sure. I rather think | 
that, in most instances, endowed alms- | 


houses, asylums, and all that kind of 
thing, are got up very much as monu- 
ments of posthumous vanity. However, 
that is neither here nor there as to the 
main question. The worst feature of 


these institutions is, that the people who 


go into them must feel, to a certain ex- | 


tent, that they are pauperized — that they 
are objects of a bounty doled out in the 
eye of the public. Now, I would prefer 
sheltering them from this indignity. In- 
stead of cramming a lot of old men and 
women into a big house, called an asy- 
lum, or into a row of small edifices, called 
almshouses, I would give each poor per- 
son an allowance of so much per annum 
to go and live where he liked. [is pit- 
tance might be of consequence in pro- 
viding a decent home in the house of a 
brother, sister, or other relative; or he 
mighy select a cheap place of residence 
in the country, visit his friends occasion- 
ally, and perhaps eke out his income by 
some trifling employment. Among the 
other advantages of this plan, there would 
be a saving of a house, also of salaries to 
governors, physicians, chaplains, domes- 
tics, door-keepers, and so forth. I see it 
mentioned in the newspapers, that the 
late Sir Gabriel Wood has bequeathed 
the princely sum of £30,000, to be ex- 
pended in the erection and maintenance 
of an hospital in Greenock for the recep- 
tion of the aged, infirm, and disabled 
seamen of that port. This bequest will 
doubtless do much good ; but it would do 
a great deal more if the cost of erecting 
and maintaining a fine mansion — per- 
haps an eight or ten thousand pound af- 
fair — were not to be abstracted from it. 

Stuke.— You do take such queer 
notions. 

Gil. — Perhaps so; I don’t insist on 
my plan being the right one in all cases. 
There is no rule, you know, without éx- 











ceptions; I would only have the subject 
reconsidered by those who think of leav. 
ing money for beneficent purposes. The 
subject, indeed, has another side: it may 
be a question whether bequeathed money 
ever does the good expected from it, leave 


it any way you like. Whereas, if men 
were to be liberal during their lives in. 
stead of after death, they would not only 
make sure of doing good in a right direc- 
tion, but reap all the pleasure of being 
benevolent. Is there not something mel- 
ancholy in contemplating the death of the 
unfriended rich? Picture to yourself an 
old wealthy man, for whom no one enter- 
tains either respect or affection; see him 
reclining on his death-bed, with no single 
consolation but that of owning fifty thou- 
sand pounds. But what if it were fifty 
times fifty thousand? It can give no new 
lease of existence, allay no pain in his 
condition, purchase no real pleasure, en- 
sure no happiness. Its possession is prob- 
ably a trouble: how he should leave it is 
an annoyance. After pondering on all 
sorts of schemes, he fastens on the idea 
of endowing an hospital; and this be- 
comes to him a kind of substantiality in 
his dreams; as he sinks unfriended to his 
rest, the vision of a building which shall 
rise a proud memorial of his charity floats 
in his dying brain. Well, at length the 
building is erected, but before the last 
stone of it is laid, the testator is a mass 
of clay, and nobody thanks him for his 
alms. He cheated himself with a fancy. 
“Can flattery soothe the dull cold ear of 
death?” 

Stuke. — Very gloomy view of affairs, 
I must confess; why, what would you 
be at? 

Gil. —I only want to see people act 
with a little foresight, and do their duty 
while they may. Have you ever read 
Carlyle’s Past and Present? 

Stuke. — Yes—no: I have tried; but 
it is too mystic and high-flown for my 
poor faculties. 

Gil. — Carlyle is seldom anything but 
mystic. It is in him, I suppose, and he 
cannot help it. Yet in his mysticism 
there are often gleams of strong originél 
thought. I like originality. I like to 
see men think for themselves, and not g0 
droning on upon the same set of tunes, 
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like a barrel organ, generation after gen- 
eration. Carlyle is one of these dashing 
original thinkers and writers. He tells 
his mind, and that I take to be a great 
point. He also tells people pretty freely 
as to their failings. One of his sayings 
struck me: it is “‘that every man should 
find his work, and do it.” 

Stuke. —I see nothing in that; every- 
body is bound to follow his calling. 

Gil. —That’s just what I expected you 
would say. Carlyle’s meaning goes deeper 
than a man’s professional labors. He im- 
plies that every one among us should cast 
about for some kind of work in which he 
can make himself useful to his fellow- 
creatures. One man has a gift for this, 
another has a gift for that ; one can give 
much valuable assistance, for example, as 
to the getting up a useful class of schools, 
and another can be of material service in 
improving the health of towns. Some- 
times the “‘ work”? may consist in only 
giving a little countenance and advice ; 
at other times it may depend on personal 
exertions; in another class of cases it 
may be necessary to expend some money ; 
and at the very least, it will consist in 
giving good wishes, and no opposition, to- 
wards schemes of general benefit, which 
the more enterprising are willing to un- 
dertake. The other day I heard of a 
case in point: —A gentleman and his 
wife, without family, and having a for- 
tune equal to their wants and wishes, 
became tired of living in London, where 
they had little else to do but amuse them- 
selves. Reflecting on how they could 
lead a life not only more useful, but more 
agreeable to their feelings, they resolved 
on removing to the west of Ireland —the 
last place which most people in their rank 
would have thought of. They removed 
thither accordingly, took a house in-a 
poor village, and commenced a career of 
active benevolence. Not discouraged by 
accounts of others having failed to im- 
prove the condition and habits of the Irish 
peasantry, they set about a persevering 
course of social melioration. For one 
thing, they established a school for teach- 
ing giris sewing and household work; 
and it is amazing what good this in time 
effected. Formerly, the people in the 
village and neighborhood had gone about 











in rags; the women seldom mended any- 
thing, and the cottages were dirty and 
wretched. Now, not a torn or ragged 
garment was to be seen; buttons were 
sewed on as soon as they fell off, and the 
clothing generally exhibited quite an 
altered appearance. ‘The houses also 
were better kept; pigs were turned out 
of doors; and the firesides had for the 
first time an air of neatness and comfort. 
All this of course took some years of in- 
cessant labor; petty vexations had to be 
endured, and much opposition at first to 
be encountered. But a spirit of genuine 
practical benevolence overcame all diffi- 
culties, active and passive; and the gen- 
tleman and his lady had ultimately the 
gratification of seeing their schemes suc- 
cessful. What may be the degree of 
pleasure they derive from reflecting on 
the good they have done, I leave any one 
to judge. Can their permanent satisfac- 
tion of mind be for a moment compared 
to the fleeting pleasures of an idle fash- 
ionable existence —a mere fiddle-faddling 
in drawing-rooms? And yet thousands 
never venture a thought beyond enjoy- 
ments of this transitory kind. I would 
not, certainly, recommend all the world 
to rush away to Ireland, like the hero 
and heroine of my anecdote, although 
many might do worse. Persons willing 
to do good to their fellow-creatures may 
find plenty scenes of enterprise, plenty 
things to do, at their own doors. And to 
do so, is what is implied by a man’s find- 
ing his work, and doing it. 

Stuke. —Well, if it be all that, I think 
there is plenty of it just now. Every one 
seems to be running after everything but 
what he has any express call to interfere 
with. And what a struggle people have 
to appear what they are not! I am sure 
many mistake their own dignity and im- 
portance in trying to play second fiddle 
to others, for they only get laughed at for 
their folly. Cobden, the other day, I ob- 
serve, gave a smart rap over the knuckles 
to those who build their greatness on this 
false foundation. ‘‘I know a case,” said 


he, ‘exactly in point. In Cheshire there 
is a young man, the son of a wealthy 
manufacturer, who is exceedingly fond 
of hounds and horses, of hunting and 
sporting, and whose greatest ambition it 
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is to ape the manners and keep the com- 
pany of the neighboring squires. He is 
the darling of his mother, who encour- 
ages him in all his extravagant expenses, 
on the plea that he is such a credit to the 
family, and keeps such good society — 
to say nothing of the five or six hunt- 
ers which he keeps besides. Well, this 
young gentleman was lately riding along 
the road with a certain friend of mine, a 
nobleman, and a hunting squire. On 
coming to a turn of the road, he thought 
that he would be able to make a steeple- 
chase ride across the fields, instead of 
going round; and when he was gone, my 
friend inquired who was the young fellow 
with such capital cattle ; when the squire 
replied, ‘ O, he’s only one of them cotton 
chaps off the hills.’ Now, if any of the 
cotton lords of Preston have the same 
ambition as the Cheshire cotton chap, let 
them think of what was said of him be- 
hind his back. The squires, although 
just before they may have been drinking 
your wine, will say of you, ‘ He’s only 
a cotton chap from Preston.’ They 
won’t know anything more about you. 


It is always a great mistake for a man to 
attempt to set up for what he is not. For 
what he is, he is something; but as a 


mere sham, he is nothing. <A cotton- 
spinner is somebody while he sticks by 
his order; he has in that both rank and 
respectability, It is through such as he 
that Manchester has become a great 
dnd important town in the estimation of 
statesmen and in the eyes of the world; 
and that greatness was acquired only by 
the Manchester manufacturers setting up 
for themselves and forming an order of 
their own. It is to them that we owe the 
institutions and Atheneum which have 
made Manchester celebrated.” Now, I 
take this not to be a bad hit. 

Gil. — Of course it is; and I would 
add, that the man who follows his profes- 
sion, is precisely the person who can be 
of most use in helping others. You talk 
of people running about doing things out 
of the ordinary track. Though not fond 
of betting, I will take any odds that if 
you investigate this very curious matter, 
you will find that it is chiefly the very 
busy who are concerned in all the out-of- 
the-way pieces of duty. 





I have always * 


remarked this. ‘Those who have plenty 
of time, and plenty of means, seldom do 
anything. Who are those who act as 
magistrates, as members of hard-working 
committees, as bustlers about on all occa- 
sions, when any good work is on hand? 
Not the men who have nothing to do; 
not those who find a difficulty in killing 
time ; but persons who have already near. 
ly every moment filled up— who have 
perhaps twenty to thirty letters to answer 
daily, and who habitually give close con. 
sideration to private business of the most 
important kind. I have seen so much of 
this, that when I want any one to lend 
assistance in some useful public duty, I 
never go to the idle and leisurely —I 
always seek out the man who has so much 
to do that he scarcely knows which hand 
to turn to. 

Stuke.— That seems about as para- 
doxical as the art of putting a quart into 
a pint bottle. I am for every person 
minding number one. Charity begins 
at home. 

Gil. — Yes, but does not end there. 
No doubt men may sometimes do harm 
by their meddling. We must always take 
judgment along with us, and act accord- 
ingly. I am disposed, for instance, to 
think that there is far too much fuss 
made about improving the condition of 
the working-classes, so called. 

Stuke.—I am all amazement! You 
who have always spoken in such a friendly 
strain of the working-classes ! 

Gil.—It is because I am their friend 
that I say what I say. Although an ad- 
vocate for every one helping in the gen- 
eral cause of humanity, not only as a 
matter of duty, but from the pleasure to 
be derived from doing good, I am equally 
an advocate for all making the very best 
effort to help themselves. Self-exertion 
and self-dependence are unquestionably 
our portion. Nature, in my opinion, 
never intended that all the thinking 
should be done by a few, and that all the 
rest of mankind should act as puppets 
under them. Every man has brains as 
well as hands, and to impose no labor on 
these brains is far from wise: This is, 
however, what clap-trap writers on the 
working-classes seem inclined to do. In- 
stead of recommending working-men to 
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use their thinking faculties, to cultivate 
self-denial and self-respect, to make every 
reasonable effort to improve their means 
and opportunities, they appear to wish 
them to remain passive — work, but not 
think; for everything that can improve 
their condition is to be left to the contriv- 
ance of the parties charged with looking 
after and thinking for them. 


| 


| jects. 


Don’t you | 


see that this is not exactly as it ought to | 
be, and is In some measure contrary to | 


common sense? I think I pay the work- 


ing-classes a much higher compliment | 
when I tell them they have as good brains | 


amongst them as are to be found in any 
other department of society, and that 
they have only to cultivate and exercise 
these brains, and act in unison with oth- 
ers who are desirous of aiding them, in 


clubs, forty to fifty families in so many 
apartments, all in one building: the sav- 
ing of rent, and also by buying every- 
thing at wholesale prices, would, he says, 
be prodigious. 

Gil. —I have no faith in these pro- 
They do not sufficiently take the 
failings and prepossessions of mankind 
into account. My belief is, that on hu- 
man nature is stamped the principle of 
living in independent families. A hus- 
band, wife, and children, compose a com- 
munity perfect in itself; and to seek hap- 
piness or prosperity by any other arrange- 
ment, is clearly against nature, and must 


| necessarily fail. Some other time, I shall 


order to remedy all imperfections in their 


habits and condition. 


Stuke. — For my part I don’t see that | 


anything keeps down the working-classes 
but their intemperance. Cure that, and 
they will be all right. 

Gil._— Intemperance is only a symptom 
of a disease, not the disease itself; and it 
is of little use attacking symptoms. 
this is what has lately been attempted in 
the laudable endeavor to put down intem- 
perance among the humbler classes. ‘The 
true plan of procedure would be, to reach 
the malady which prompts men to con- 
sume their earnings in liquor.. What is 
this malady? Ignorance; and, along with 


Yet | 


that, want of self-respect. Until the work- | 
ing-classes are educated, and improved in | 


their tone of manners, their habits, and 
their aspirations, we can have little ex- 


pectation of seeing them abandon dram | 


and beer drinking. ‘Temperance socie- 
ties must therefore in a great measure 
alter their proceedings. They must com- 
mence/a crusade against popular ignor- 
ance ; insist on the carrying out of broad 
plans of national education; advance 
measures of sanitory improvement; and 
encourage all amusements, literary and 
otherwise, of a harmless kind. 

Stuke. —I saw a pamphlet the other 
day in which the writer — the Rev. 
Thaddeus O’Malley, and apparently a 
well-meaning sort of man — pointed out 
how advantageous it would be for the 
Working-classes to live in a species of 

17* 





give you a little more of my mind on this 
momentous subject, if you will have pa- 
tience to listen to me; meanwhile as it is 
getting late, I must bid you good-by. 
Stuke. — Good-by, Gilaroo, good-by. 
[Gilaroo departs.| A queer fish that; 
I humor him in his new-fangled notions. 


PLEASURES OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 

Lert us fancy a man timid, and unused 
to locomotion, who has perhaps been 
diverting his morning with newspaper 
accounts of railway accidents, arriving 
in the evening at the great terminus at 
Euston Square, bound on a nocturnal 
trip to Birmingham or Liverpool. Pass- 
ing under an entrance as colossal and 
imposing as an Egyptian temple, he is hur- 
ried through the darkness to a spot which 
almost realizes the description of the hall 


| of Eblis. Long colonnades of iron pillars 


support an iron roof, the intricate tracery 
of which fades away in gloom, while be- 
low rows of brilliant gas-lamps bewilder 
his suddenly-expanded vision. Passen- 
gers more accustomed to the voyage than 
himself knock him about in their anxiety 
to secure their own places. Anon, por- 
ters pushing huge trucks come rattling 
down, and it requires all his activity to 
attend to the polite ‘‘ Make way, if you 
please, sir,” which attacks him on every 
side. When sufficiently acquainted with 
the place to find out an undisturbed spot 
for observation, he timidly glances out 
into the gloomy abyss which stretches 
away from the platform, and then his ter- 
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rors will surely reach their climax. Great | 


huge things, like fiery dragons, prowl 


about — growling, blowing, panting, vom-: 


iting smoke and flame, and looking as if 
they had the will and the power to swal- 
low up the train in which he is about to 
trust himself, passengers and all. Sud- 
denly the bell rings, and our timid friend 
rushes to his carriage, thinking all the 
while of Mr. Huskinsson’s fate, and tum- 
bles affrighted into a most commodious 
receptacle, where he finds, to his surprise, 
gentle young ladies composedly reading 
novels, and knowing ones of the rougher 





sex elaborately arranging their nightcaps. | 


He has selected the middle carriage for 
safety, and now, if possible, he secures 
the middle seat in that. If he has a fat 
fellow-passenger on each side, and an- 
other in front, he feels somewhat reas- 
sured, and commences some ingenious 


mental calculations as to what extent his | 


lateral friends may act as cushions should 
the train go off the rails, or in how far 
the elasticity of his portly vis-d-vis stom- 
ach might constitute it an effectual “ buf- 
fer” for his head in the awful event of a 
collision. Another bell rings, and away 
they go at a pace which would leave the 
wild huntsman ‘nowhere;” and our 
timid traveller clings to his seat as com- 
fortable as if perched on a cask of gun- 
powder with a lighted cigar in his mouth. 
But a man can sleep even on the night 
before he is hanged. Our friend slum- 
bers off, lulled by the placid, contented 
snoring of one of his compagnons de 
voyage, when suddenly a wild unearthly 
scream breaks upon his ear; he starts 
up, convulsively exclaiming, ‘ What’s 
that?” and narrowly escapes a cut nose 
in his hurry to poke his head out of the 
window. The scream is repeated louder 
and shriller, and his fears throw off all 
restraint. He shakes the arm of one of 
the sleepers, wonders how he can sleep 


under such circumstances, and repeats | 


his ‘‘ What’s that?” in eager and fear- 
impressed accents. The sleeper — some 
old commercial traveller, who can sleep 
anywhere — slowly rubs his eyes, gazes 
mechanically at the questioner, takes his 





guide-book out of his pocket, and having 
referred to it, mutters the cabalistic word 
“Tring,” or “* Watford,” or ‘ Wolver- 
ton,” and composes himself again to 
sleep. If it be the last-named place, our 
timid traveller has a gleam of comfort. 
He is allowed five minutes on terra firma, 
and quickly descending from his prison, 
he rushes into the refreshment-room, 
where, to save time, the coffee is kept 
boiling hot for the accommodation of 
mail and express train visitors. He has 
had hardly time to scald his lips with the 
first mouthful, when another bell rings, 
and he runs away to look for his carriage. 
Of course he has not taken notice of the 
number, and therefore runs about in wild 
dismay, at every door he looks in seeing 
strange faces and unrecognizable great- 
coats, and at last finds his own seat 
just as the leviathan begins slowly to 
move away from the station. Then 
comes the dark tunnel with all its hor- 
rors. The merry rumble of the train in 
the open air is changed for a sullen sub- 
terranean roar; the timid traveller looks 
out, and sees, close to his face, a slimy 
brick wall, while his memory reverts to 
the catacombs of Paris, and the skeleton 
which was found sitting bolt upright in 
the main sewer of Fleet street. He 
wonders how he should feel if the whole 
superincumbent mass of earth were sud- 
denly to settle down upon him and his 
fellow-passengers; and when he again 
emerges into upper air, he feels as if he 
had just escaped a most dreadful peril 
Hlis fellow-travellers, who have by this 
time slept enough, brighten up, and be 
ginning to find out their man, are most 
obliging in providing pabulum for his 
terrors. One describes a “smash” in 
which he was himself nearly killed; 
while another innocently says that they 
are just then approaching a most danger 
ous curve or steep embankment. Thus 
the timid traveller is kept continually on 
the tenter-hooks as he drives through 
tunnels, or flies over embankments or 
viaducts, until at last he arrives, sound 


in body, but much distracted in mind, at * 


the place of his ultimate destination. 
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“Tue Dublin Exchange may perhaps | hundred feet, having three fronts of Port- 
rank next in beauty to the Bank. It was | land stone, in the Corinthian order, 
commenced in 1769, and finished in| crowned by a dome in the centre of 
1779, under the immediate direction of | the building. The interior is a happy 
Mr. Thomas Cooley, an artist to whom combination of elegance and conven- 
Dublin is indebted for other fine struc- | ience.’ 


1 
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THE DUBLIN EXCHANGE. tures. Its form is nearly a square of one 
t 











A RUN THROUGH EGYPT IN 1812. 








THE DUBLIN CUSTOM HOUSE. 





‘°Tue Dublin Custom House was de- | 


signed and erected by Mr. James Gan- 
don, the foundation-stone having been 
laid in 1781. It is worthy of comment, 
that although the cost of building the 
Bank amounted to no more than £40,000, 
the expense of the Custom House exceed- 
ed £546,000. The Custom House is 375 
feet in length, and 205 feet in depth, and 
exhibits four decorated fronts, answering 
almost directly to the four cardinal points 
of the compass—the south being the 
principal front. In the interior are two 
courts, divided from each other by the 
centre pile, which is 100 feet broad, and 
runs from north to south the whole depth 
of the building. The south, or sea front, 
is composed of pavilions at each end, 
joined by arcades, and united to the cen- 
tre. It is finished in the Doric order, 
with an entablature, and bold projecting 
cornice. A superb dome, 120 feet in 
height, surmounts the whole, on the top 
of which is a statue of Hope resting on 
her anchor, 16 feet high. The north front 
has a portico of four pillars in the centre, 
but no pediment. The south front is en- 
tirely of Portland stone; the other three 
are of mountain granite. The effect of 
this spacious and superb structure is now 








inexpressibly lonely ; time has produced 
changes that have rendered it almost use- 
less; the necessity of watching contra- 
bandists no longer exists; the assimila- 
tion of ‘duties’ has removed clerks and 
‘waiters’ of all grades; and, unhappily, 
the paucity of Dublin’s commerce is such 
that a cottage might suffice to transact 
its ‘ business,’ in lieu of a palace. The 
rooms of the Custom House are there- 
fore deserted ; a mariner’s step is seldom 
echoed by its walls, and ‘ bills of lading’ 
would startle almost as much as the dra- 
pery of a banshee. The interior is now 
divided into several public offices, of 
which the Stamp Office is the principal.” 


A RUN THROUGIL EGYPT 
IN 1842. 

EveryYTHING appertaining to a country 
so intimately associated with the history 
and progress of mankind as Egypt, must 
be ever fresh and attractive. The learn- 
ed find no termination to their research; 
the ordinary reader no limit to his curi- 
osity and wonder. It is for this reason 
that we turn to notes of a journey from 
Alexandria to Cairo, the Pyramids, and 
the Red Sea, performed in the summer 
of 1842, by the Rev. G. Fisk, then on 
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his way to Jerusalem and other principal 
localities of the Holy Land.* 

The reverend gentleman’s outward 
route lay through France and Italy; 
from Naples he steamed to Alexandria, 
in company with ‘‘a motley group of 
English, French, Italians, and Greeks, 
a considerable allowance of priests, a 
Franciscan monk, and four sisters of 
charity.” After a somewhat trying pas- 
sage, the steamer dropped anchor in the 
bay of Alexandria on the 25th of April; 
boats in great numbers were quickly 
around her; and our traveller and party 
taking possession of one, cleared off with 
all possible celerity. ‘‘ We had thena 
distance of nearly two miles ere we 
could get on shore; and when we fairly 
came to land, what a picture was pre- 
sented! The oriental appearance of the 
city and of its population spoke for itself 
at once; and we felt that an African cli- 
mate was about us. Throngs of half- 
naked Arabs, clamorous for employment 
as porters, stood around. The harsh 
guttural of the Arabic tongue sounded 
strangely in our ears. Asses, some sad- 
died for riding, and others prepared to 
carry bagcage, together with guides and 
servants proffering their services, all 
pressed upon us together, as we first set 
our feet on the shores of Egypt; while, 
somewhat in the background, a long 
string of camels, laden with timber, 
stones for building, and water-skins, 
passed along, with their slow, dreamy, 
yet majestic step; and here and there 
the ‘feathery palm-trees’ waved grace- 
fully in the slightly moving breeze which 
swept over them from the desert. It 
would have amused our friends in Eng- 
land could they but have seen us on our 
arrival, with our baggage laid upon asses, 
guided by attendant Arab men and boys 
—a troop of them, all jealous of each 
otlier on account of the few piastres 
which were to be the price of the accom- 
modation; the selected ones exulting, 
the rejected ones growling and fuming 
—and all going in uproarious procession 
through the narrow and squalid-looking 








* A Pastor's Memorial of Egypt, the Red Sea, 
the Wildernesses of Sin and Paran, Mount Sinai, 
Jerusalem, and other Principal Localities of the 
Holy Land. London: Seeley & Co. 1845. 








streets and avenues of the Arab quarter, 
amidst crowds of the most picturesque 
figures that can be conceived — some 
gravely and silently smoking their long 
pipes —some squatting on the dust in 
the shade of the low mud-walled dwell- 
ings, in earnest conversation — some 
playing at games, and others carrying on 
their heads and crying various articles of 
small merchandise. Women were seen 
bearing their half-naked babes astride on 
their shoulders, and others riding on don- 
keys, which are the ‘hackney coaches’ 
of Alexandria. Winding our way slowly 
through the overhung and confined 
streets, with a sense of entire novelty 
and strangeness, we reached at length 
the European Hotel, rejoicing at finding 
ourselves once more in a condition to 
enjoy rest and repose.” 

While in Alexandria, the party saw 
much to interest them—nothing more 
so than the bustle and heterogeneousness 
of the bazaars. These “present every 
article of convenience suitable to oriental 
notions; and indeed at Alexandria, most 
European wants may be well enough 
supplied. Bazaars for the sale of to- 
bacco of various kinds, and in vari- 
ous forms for consumption, are found in 
all directions; and the smell of tobocco- 
smoke is the most familiar odor of the 
place. Everybody smokes, and at every 
hour of the day. The whole front of 
the bazaar is open, and has a floor raised 
about two or three feet above the level of 
the street. It is furnished with carpets, 
and sometimes with cushions in the form 
of a dewan; and on these the purchaser 
is not unfrequently seated, while select- 
ing the articles he wants, and agreeing, 
or rather disagreeing, and haggling, 
about the price; for every one who pur- 
chases at a ‘Turkish or Arab bazaar must 
make up his mind to this, unless he 
would pay double the value of all he 
needs. The Arab traders are a stirring, 
active people—on the look out for cus- 
tomers, and prompt in attending to them. 
It is the reverse with the Turks. They 


will suffer you to stand and look about, 
and handle the various goods within 
reach, without rising from their usually 
recumbent posture, or putting their long 
When you go 


pipes from their mouths. 
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so far as to express any particular want, 
they will slowly and almost unwillingly 
break in upon the half repose which 
they are enjoying, and place before you 
the required articles, apparently careless 
whether you purchase or not.” 

According to Mr. Fisk, a spirit of im- 
provement manifests itself in the external 
aspect of Alexandria: from the bay to 
the citadel, and thence throughout the 
public works, there are proofs of grow- 
ing importance, to be attributed solely to 
the enterprise of the present Pasha. The 
great admixture of Europeans with the 
native population, deprives the city of 
much of its oriental peculiarity; and in 
this respect it reminds the traveller of 
Malta or some other semi-Anglicised 
city. Though living under a purely 
despotic government, the people appear 
cheerful and happy; ‘and certainly,” 
continues our author, “I have never 
seen in Egypt such instances of squalid 
misery and mendicity as I met with in 
Italy wherever I went.” 

Leaving Alexandria the 29th of April, 
the party proceeded to Cairo by drag- 
boat along the Mahmoudi canal as far as 
Atfeh, and thence up the Nile. Their 
passage — in these days of railways and 
steam-tugs, and much talk about Red 
Sea and Mediterranean connection —ap- 
pears to have been a very rude and prim- 
itive affair. ‘‘ All our progress along the 
canal was effected by towing — for which 
purpose sometimes four and at others 
six horses were employed, and changed 
about every twelve miles. The horses 
were ridden by wild half-naked Arabs, 
and sometimes Nubians, whose feats of 
horsemanship on the banks of the canal 
were perfectly novel and amusing. When 
dashing along at a rapid rate, they set up 
a wild shout, which breaks at length inte 
a choral song, anything but harmonious 
to European ears. 
canal the water is exceedingly scanty, 
and, on other accounts also, impractica- 
ble for the ordinary plan of towing with 
horses on the banks. This inconven- 
ience is constantly met by the riders 
springing from their horses, dashing at 
once into the water, tackling themselves 
with ropes, and swimming sometimes, 
and at other times rushing over the 
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shoals of sand, and dragging the boat 
along with surprising force and agility. 
In this picturesque operation they are 
joined by the crew; while the unyoked 
horses are led on to resume their labor 
as soon as the state of the river will ad- 
mit. This curious scene we repeatedly 
witnessed in our passage along the canal 
and up the Nile.” 

When about half way to Atfeh, news 
was brought that Mehemet Ali was de- 
scending by the same route to his mari- 
time capital; and so every one on board 
was on the qui vive to get a glimpse of 
the great man — the regenerator of Egypt. 
This fortunate juncture was not, however, 
without some little mishaps to detract 
from its pleasure; for the Pasha pressed 
the boat and men into his service, and 
left our travellers to shift as they best 
could — an incident highly characteristic 
of the man and of a despotic country. 
However, ‘‘ we had a full view of Mehe- 
met Ali as he sat at dinner, and while he 
was enjoying his chibouk, attended by 
his retinue; and afterwards, when he 
came from the farm-house on the river's 
bank where he was resting, and mounted 
his white mule, for the purpose of taking 
possession of our boat, we were enabled 
to form a tolerably accurate notion of his 
person. He is a most remarkable man, 
and realized all we had heard about him. 
He is now past seventy, with a hale, firm, 
and determined countenance, and vener- 
able white beard. Seeing two Europeans 
near him, as he hastily passed by, he 
glanced avery peculiar, but not unfriend- 
ly, glance upon us; acknowledged slightly 
our bows, made some passing observa 
tions to his nearest attendants, with an 
evident reference to us, and in another 
minute was mounted on his mule. His 
highness’s pipe-bearer and coffee-bearer, 
his silver washhand basin and _towel- 
bearer, secretary, and interpreter, all 
were in immediate att@ndance upon him. 
The scene was very interesting and very 
oriental. Here was perhaps almost the 
wonder of the age—the soldier of for- 
tune, who had risen from the humblest 
rank in the Turkish army —now the 
powerful despot of Egypt, with almost 
patriarchal simplicity taking his homely 
mid-day meal at a small farm-house, and 
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departing, as ancient despots used, sur- 
rounded by slaves, camels, dromedaries, 
&c. &c.” Mr. Fisk declares he will not 
easily lose the impression made on his 
mind by this glance at Egypt’s Pasha; 
every Englishman who has seen him de- 
clares the same. Cromwell, Napoleon, 
Bernadotte, and others who have step- 
ped from obscurity to thrones, are scarce- 
ly his counterparts. 
ties in his case that leave him alone ; and 
though one cannot offer a justification of 
some of the means whereby he works out 
his policy, yet it must be allowed that 
much has been done well. 

Having arrived at Cairo, the first thing 
that arrests attention is the apparent re- 
dundancy of the population. “It is esti- 
mated at about two hundred and twenty 
thousand, including Copts, Jews, Turks, 
and Egyptian Moslems. The streets of 
the city are for the most part exceedingly 
narrow, particularly those which are oc- 
cupied by bazaars; where the mingled 
odor of fruits, tobacco, and various other 
articles of merchandise, is anything but 
grateful. It requires great tact and heed- 
fulness to make way in the streets, espe- 
cially if on foot. The very easiest thing 
imaginable is to get one’s toes crushed 
by the foot of a barb, or to be scampered 
over by donkeys in full canter, urged on 
by their shouting drivers; or quietly 
walked down by a camel, with his 
dreamy step and his nose in the air. 
Everybody seems to be in everybody’s 
way ; and yet all escape wonderfully. In 
Cairo, as in all other oriental towns, 
multitudes of wolf-like dogs lie about the 
streets— not only in safe corners, but in 
the most frequented ways; and it is a 
matter of the greatest difficulty to arouse 
them from their half repose. At night, 
their howling and barking is quite dis- 
tressing, and effectually banishes sleep 
from all who have the least tendency to 
be wakeful.” 

_ The appearance of the town, however, 
is on the whole one of comfort. ‘It has 
the air of a primitive place, both in re- 
gard to its architecture and its inhabi- 
tants. The upper stories of the houses 
Project so much that the occupiers might 
almost step from one to the other. But 
then this helps to keep the streets cool by 


There are speciali- | 


sthrive remarkably well. 





shutting out the intense heat of the verti- 
cal sun. ‘Though crowded by an inces- 
santly moving population, the streets 
seldom have the feel of suffocating heat. 
The windows of the houses have, for the 
most part, no glass, but consist offwood- 
en lattice-work, often richly carved and 
ornamented, projecting somewhat like 
small oriel windows in Gothic architec- 
ture. This, too, gives a complete idea 
of coolness and comfort. The houses 
themselves are chiefly Saracenic, built 
of very solid masonry, in large massive 
blocks of stone; and often the doors, or 
main entrances, are much enriched with 
carved work. The principal houses are 
quadrangular ; and a spacious court, open 
at the top, affords communication to every 
part of the habitation.” 

Among the novelties of Cairo visited 
by our traveller, were the gardens of 
Ibrahim Pasha, the son and successor of 
Mehemet Ali. These occupy a consid- 
erable part of Rhoda Island; and at the 
time of Mr. Fisk’s visit were all life and 
animation, in consequence of some festal 
season, during which they are regularly 
thrown open to the public. ‘A vast 
assemblage of people of all classes were 
thronging about — some in parties seated 
in circles under the shade of spreading 
trees, laughing, jesting, smoking, while 
others were pacing along in slow and 
stately march, from avenue to avenue, in 
all the glitter and color of orientalism. 
The greatest decorum prevailed; and it 
was pleasant to see that neither leaf nor 
flower suffered violence at the hands of 
the numerous visitors. The gardens are 
very extensive, and are laid out partly in 
European and partly in oriental taste; 
and irrigation is carefully provided for by 
the digging of small canals or trenches, 
which are kept well supplied with water. 
The trees, of various kinds—some na- 
tive and others foreign— appeared to 
The pomegran- 
ates were full of their richly-tinted blos- 
soms. ‘The roses, among which there 
was but little variety, were mostly fading 
away, having already enjoyed their blos- 
soming time. The climate was delight- 
ful, and added much to the charm of a 
scene so novel and picturesque.” On 
another occasion, the party visited the 
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palace and gardens of Mehemet, at Shu- 
bra. ‘“ These are beautiful of their kind, 
and more trim and formal than those of 
Ibrahim Pasha, at Rhoda. Straight lines 
prevail very much, and the paths are in 
many places paved with variegated peb- 
bles. Lemon, apricot, and other trees 
abounded, bearing fruit abundantly; while 
roses, jessamine, and various beautiful 
flowers, lent their aid to complete the 
effect. We could not obtain admis- 
sion to the whole of the palace, but 
had the honor of seating ourselves on 
the Pasha’s dewan, in one of his cham- 
bers of audience. The palace gives but 
little idea of oriental splendor; and so 
far as we saw of it, was fitted up in the 
poorest style of tawdry French decora- 
tion.” 

After visiting the slave bazaar, that 
moral plague-spot in all Mahommedan 
cities ; enjoying the luxury of an oriental 
bath, with all its delicious appliances ; 
and surveying the vastitude and grandeur 
of the Pyramids, our travellers made 
preparation for their journey through 
the desert to Sinai, Edom, and Palestine. 
For this purpose, an escort of trusty Be- 
douin Arabs was engaged, and the other 
preparations made with all possible alac- 
rity. Mr. Fisk devotes a special page to 
those preliminaries, on the ground that 
former travellers have been but scanty in 
their information on such matters, and in 
the belief that what he mentions will be 
useful to others who may be meditating 
such a tour. “Our provisions,” says he, 
“consisted of casks of biscuit, rice, 
maccaroni, vermicelli, pasta, dried fruits, 
coffee and tobacco for the Arabs, in 
abundance ; a canteen with plates, dishes, 
knives, forks, spoons, and cooking ves- 
sels; a coffee-pot, charcoal for cooking, 
block-tin basins for washing, a large sup- 
ply of well-seasoned skins for water (new 
ones being objectionable on account of 
the rancid taste they are apt to impart to 
the water,) Arab umbrellas rudely made 
of green and white cotton stuff, to pro- 
tect the face against the sun; porous 
water-bottles made of baked earth, to be 
slung at the saddle, which, by evapora- 
tion, keep the water comparatively cool 
for immediate use ; a firm well-construct- 











ed tent for ourselves, and another for our 





servants, with camp stools and a table 
made to fold up with the tent ; segaddehs 
or prayer-carpets used by the Mussel- 
mans —to form part of our beds by 
night and saddles by day ; mattresses and 
light coverlets, and nicely-constructed 
framework, made of split branches of the 
palm-tree, to protect our bedding from 
damp and vermin; Arab lamps, to be 
suspended in the tents at night, and a 
good store of wax-candles and oil; pis- 
tols, sabres, ammunition, and Arab attire, 
which our friends in Alexandria and 
Cairo advised us to assume. The cos 
tume which I wore was that of a Khov- 
aga, or merchant of Cairo, consisting of 
white linen trousers of very spacious di- 
mensions, yellow morocco slippers next 
my feet, and scarlet ones over them; a 
cassock of rich crimson and yellow Da- 
mascus stuff, bound round the waist witha 
long silk scarf of variegated colors, and 
over it a flowing robe of olive-colored 
cloth; a white turban and tarbouch, or 
crimson-felt skull-cap, with a close linen 
cap within it — affording the most com- 
fortable dress for the head (which was 
shaved according to the oriental custom,) 
and protecting very effectually against 
the intense heat of the sun.” 

In this style, and with such a caval 
cade, our traveller left Cairo on the 10th 
of May, and on the evening of the fourth 
day after, reached the miserable little port 
of Suez. Of this meeting-point to many 
routes, Mr. Fisk speaks in the following 
terms: — ‘‘On passing the gates, you 
enter an irregular kind of square ; on the 
left you catch a view of the sea, with a 
small dockyard, in which small craft are 
built; on the right are a few poor and 
squalid-looking buildings and a khan. 
Beyond the square is a long principal 
street, leading to the governor’s resi- 
dence; and to the right are the bazaars, 
in which are assembled all varieties of 
the oriental family — meeting as in a 
point, from which diverge many of the 
Asiatic and African routes. From Suez 
guides and escorts are easily obtainable 
to facilitate journeys in all directions. 
With the exception of the residences of 
the governor and a few principal inhabi- 
tants, the houses are mean _ habitations, 
and chiefly built of bricks formed of mud, 
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and baked or dried in the sun. While 
passing along among some of these, to 
mark the domestic habits of the people, 
I saw a small school with about a dozen 
or fourteen children, who were studying 
with all their might, and with no small 
sound, the Arabic alphabet, written on 
large boards, set up before them, or held 
in the hand; while the tutor, squatting 
on the floor, and enveloped in clouds of 
tobacco-smoke, looked on in silent satis- 
faction.” Our author looks hopefully, 
however, towards the future. ‘‘ The 
overland route to India will, if perpetu- 
ated, effect great changes in the general 
character of Suez. ‘The free and fre- 
quent admixture of Europeans with ori- 
entals cannot long continue without re- 
sulting in local modifications. The ori- 
ental character and habit will doubtless 
stand long against serious innovation of 
any kind; but a new spirit of enterprise 
will, in all probability, be traced by-and- 
by in the minds of those with whom Suez 
isa place of permanent residence. Al- 
ready there are indications of progres- 
sive change; European habits and cus- 
toms are becoming prevalent; and Euro- 
pean establishments are springing up in 
the various forms of mercantile specula- 
tiveness.” 

Afier one night in Suez the party 
passed over to the Asiatic side — their 
future journeyings being amid the scenes 
of biblical history and prophecy. 


“MY ESCAPE FROM VIGO PRISON.” 


BY THE ENGLISH CARLIST. 


Durine the perilous services in Spain 
and Portugal of the individual whose 
vigilance deceived the French police,* 
he met with many adventures, which, if 
collected, would make perhaps one of 
the most singular records of modern 
times. Don Gulielmo, as he was famil- 
arly called while in these dangerous ser- 
vices, is not a man, however, at all desir- 
ous of notoriety, and it is only when his 
iriends get him in a talkative humor, that 
one of his many reminiscences comes to 





* See Family Magazine, Feb., 1846, page 74. 
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light. We generally are the depository 
of his secrets of this nature, though it 
can scarcely be said we keep them over- 
faithfully ; the only restriction our adven- 
turer lays us under being, that we men- 
tion no names. To this we agree, as far 
as necessary, and then we receive full 
permission to make what use we think 
proper of the facts. A few weeks ago, 
we breakfasted with the English Carlist, 
when, always anxious to collect informa- 
tion, we pressed him to tell us another of 
his adventures. Our good-natured friend 
assented, and, filling himself an ample 
cup of coffee, narrated nearly as follows 
this tale of his imprisonment at Vigo: — 

“It is of little consequence how, but 
during the war it happened that I had 
charge of a schooner, with instructions 
to run her into the first private bay in 
the neighborhood of Vigo with which I 
might fall in. I was by no means to en- 
ter any harbor, where it was probable 
other vessels might be found ; and, more- 
over, was desired to take the night-time 
to effect my landing. These precautions 
would scarcely have been necessary had 
my cargo been broadcloth, or any other 
article of English manufacture connected 
with the exterior or interior wants of man, 
When, however, I state that my schooner 
contained sundry boxes of silver money, 
and a goodly supply of arms and ammu- 
nition, and that these were not the prop- 
erty of the recognized and constituted 
authorities, it will readily be understood 
why I sought darkness and privacy. The 
task was the most difficult I was ever ap- 
pointed to, and, save the siege of Oporto, 
in which you know I figured, caused me 
much suffering. After running off and 
on for several days, I at length determin- 
ed to make for a little nameless bay which 
I had been for some time looking out for, 
and there disburden myself of my danger- 
ous charge. [ had selected a foggy and 
murky day for this enterprise, as I feared 
the vigilance of the garda-costas ; and, 
under cover of this veil, approached the 
land about three in the afternoon. We 
were sailing on a wind with our larboard 
tacks on board, a sharp lookout being 
kept for the first giimpse of land, when a 
sailor in the square-sail yard cried, ‘Sail, 
ho!’ ‘Where away?’ cried I eagerly. 
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‘On the weather bow.’ I seized hold | speak mine?’ I intimated that I did, 
of the main rigging, and swung myself | and he then asked if we had any objec. 
on the lee bulwarks, and there to wind- | tion to a light. Though wondering much 


ward, not four hundred yards distant, was | 


a brig bearing down upon us under a 
crowd of sail. A gun at this moment 
was fired as a signal for us to heave to; 
an order I felt compelled to obey, though 
with a heavy heart. The necessary or- 
ders were given, and before long, the 
two vessels were lying side by side on 
the water, while a boat filled with armed 
men put off from the brig tous. They 
boarded us, and as a very slight examina- 
tion satisfied them as to the schooner’s 
character, we were all declared prisoners, 
and I being unfortunately the individual 
in command, was transferred to the brig, 
which, having accomplished the duty for 
which it was sent out, at once returned 
to Vigo. 

“The brig came to an anchor in the 
night, which was pitchy dark ; but, with- 
out any ceremony, | and my crew were 
at once taken ashore, and, under a heavy 
guard, hurried through the streets. The 
gloom was too great for me to distinguish 
anything, and we were, moreover, so 
closely surrounded by armed ragamuflins, 
that nothing but the tops of the houses 
could be made out. At length we halted 
in a large square, before a gloomy pile 
that rose darkly against the sky; a bell 
was rung, a few words were exchanged 
with a gruff voice within, and then a 
door opened. I started back as the light 
of a torch fell full upon my face, but in- 
atantly recovering, followed my conduct- 
ors with a firin step. Leading the way 
through a long dark passage, the jailer 
thrust me and my comrade, Baron M " 
a Frenchman associated in the undertak- 
ing, into a cell which was already ten- 
anted, as we could see by the dim light 
of the torch. For some minutes after 
we were left alone; neither spoke; and 
then the Frenchman began to deplore his 
fate, and curse the day when he associ- 
ated himself with a cause that bore such 
disagreeable results. I replied; and our 
conversation was carried on some time 
without interruption. ‘ Well, cavaliers,’ 
at length exclaimed our companion in 
durance, ‘you have talked long enough 
in a jargon I don’t understand. Do you 











at the question, neither of us hesitated 
to acquiesce, and we were very soon 
cheered by the presence of an oil lamp, 
which the stranger lit by means of a 
pocket flint and steel. As soon as the 
light fell full upon my face and that of 
my new acquaintance, we mutually start- 
ed. ‘Don Gulielmo,’ said he; ‘ Juan 
Castro,’ exclaimed I. It was Juan Castro, 
the noted smuggler or contrabandista, 
but better known as the most efficient 
spy in our service. Surprised at this 
meeting, explanations followed, which 
soon proved that both had been equally 
unfortunate, and on the same occasion. 
He had been looking out for the schoon- 
er ashore, with his band, while I was 
engaged in endeavoring to run her into 
harbor. The treachery which must have 
betrayed me, had doubtless served him 
the same good turn. ‘I know my fate, 
said he gaily; ‘a priest and a file of sol- 
diers in the market-place.’ ‘ You seem 
to treat it lightly,’ observed I, who had 
little reason to expect much better my- 
self. ‘ Because,’ he added more gravely, 
‘I do not mean them to have their will. 
I mean to escape, and you, sirs, may es- 
cape with me if you will, as in these 
times it may stand but ill with your- 
selves.’ I looked round my dungeon 
doubtingly, ere I replied. It was a solid 
stone fabric, with a large iron grating 
opening on the corridor, promising but 
few facilities for an evasion. My looks 
expressed as much. ‘I see, signor, you 
doubt my ability to get out of the clutch- 
es of the enemy; but trust me, and all 
shall be well. I am not without friends 
in Vigo, and my daughter Maria has such 
winning ways with her, they never search 
her basket. She will be here at dawn 
and at sunset; and if we don’t escape 
to-morrow night, my name is not Juan, 
that’s all.’ Exhilarated by this prospect, 
I explained all to the baron, who bright 
ened up, and, with the peculiar light-heart- 
edness of his countrymen, accepted the 
contrabandista’s proffered wine and other 
refreshments, and did justice to them too. 
As for me, I am a cosmopolite, and in 
all countries adapt myself to the people. 





In Rome, I do as Rome does, and in 
Peru] am a Peruvian. We feasted ac- 
cordingly, and then lay down upon our 
straw to seek rest and refreshment. 

“T woke only as a merry and rich 
voice was heard carolling a patriotic 
stave at the other end of the long pas- 
sage. ‘My daughter,’ said Castro with 
atone of pride. ‘It is not every contra- 
bandista can boast such a one as Maria.’ 
] agreed with him in this particular, and, 
rising, advanced with the hardy smuggler 
to welcome the girl. She was one of the 
usual dark-eyed beauties of her native 
country, in the picturesque costume of a 
peasant girl, while on her arm was a bas- 


ket covered with a cloth, which the jailer,” 


who followed her, eyed with somewhat of 
a suspicious air. ‘ Well, father,’ said 
Maria, gaily, ‘I wish you would teach 
your keepers manners. Here is a great 


fellow wants to pull your breakfast about, 
as if it were not hot and nice, and none 
the better for being exposed to the air.’ 
‘Nonsense! José is only joking with 
you,’ replied the smuggler, with a self- 
possession which excited our admiration 


to no small degree; ‘ but I am hungry, 
so hand hither the basket, and take this 
empty one. And harkee, girl; this eve- 
ning bring two more of the same, for I 
have a couple of friends here, good Carl- 
ists as any, and I would fain regale them 
ere I take my long journey.’ José turn- 
ed his back with a half-satisfied grunt, 
suffering his eye to rest admirably on the 
girl’s face for a moment. Maria’s really 
beautiful countenance determined him, 
especially as she gave him an exquisite 
smile. Juan in a hurried whisper ex- 
plained his meaning, and, to prevent 
suspicion, Maria departed immediately. 
‘Thank Heaven!’ muttered the smug- 
gler, drawing a long and satisfied breath, 
‘T am now safe.’ We asked an explana- 
tion, which was offered by his uncovering 
the basket, and exhibiting, under his 
food, a pair of pistols and ammunition. 
We now understood what ‘two more of 
the same’ meant, and began to see a 
prospect of escape. The pistols were 
hastily concealed beneath the straw ; and 
ere José returned with our scanty and 
coarse repast, the contrabandista was 
coully enjoying his, in which the jailer 
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had provided for her father. 

* When again left alone, we conversed 
in low tones, to pass the time; but in 
vain; the hours hung like lead upon our 
hands. None of us felt as yet certain of 
the result of our daring experiment until 
Maria should again visit us. Besides, we 
might be separated. I and the baron ex- 
pected every moment to be dragged be- 
fore a military tribunal, and to have a 
summary sentence pronounced on us, as 
had been the lot of Juan Castro. But 
we omitted at first to recollect that it was 
Sunday, and that our captors were doubt- 
less too much engaged in enjoying them- 
selves, and making much of their victory, 
even to think of us. Still, we felt an 
anxious beating of the heart, that no re- 
flections could allay; while I prepared, at 
the worst, to assert my prerogative as an 
Englishman, and to claim fair trial by a 
civil tribunal. At length evening drew 
near, and with it the hour of Maria’s re- 
turn. She came. We listened with in- 
tense interest. She passed the outer gate, 
and again, accompanied by José, came 
up the passage. ‘That was famous good 
wine of yours this morning,’ said the 
jailer, ‘ and I fancy I must try-a little of 
it this evening.’ ‘ Very good,’ responded 
the smuggler, taking the basket and 
handing it to me. ‘ Take out the bottles, 
signor, and then we can treat our worthy 
jailer properly.’ While Juan detained 
the man by this maneuvre, I removed 
the pistols from the basket. 

*** What does that girl there, and what 
has she in that basket?’ exclaimed a new 
voice, that of the head jailer. ‘ It is the 
daughter of Juan Castro, and the basket 
contains wine and food which she bears 
tohim. He is to die to-morrow, and I 
thought no harm in letting him have 
whatever he wanted.’ ‘ Be off, girl, and 
let me see you here no more,’ cried the 
brutal jailer; ‘ and you, José, just come 
inside and overhaul this basket, which 
contains, I warrant me, something besides 
wine.’ ‘ Files perhaps,’ said Juan, sneer- 
ingly ; and then he added, in a whisper, 
‘Be ready; our time has come, though 
sooner than I expected.’ The jailers 
entered, and started back: three brace 
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of pistols, loaded and cocked, were at | 
their heads. ‘Keep watch while I bind,” 
said Juan; and tearing off some of his 
own and our clothing, he soon secured 
the astonished guardians, effectually stop- 
ping their mouths with straw and a gag. 
A sharp knife, glistening before their 
eyes, kept both quiet. ‘Now, my wor- 
thies,’ said Juan— who, having been 
more than once in a similar position, 
treated the danger very cavalierly —“ I 
will thank you for that big key ; and now, 
good-by. José, I leave you the eatables ; 
the wine is too good to be spared. Now, 
gentlemen, if you please;’ and in an 
instant we were hurrying along the prison 
passage. ‘Can we not free my men?’ 
I muttered. ‘ Certainly,’ said Juan, 
halting at another door, and applying one 
of the keys he had deprived the jailer of; 
‘Vigo prison can spare them as well as 





us.’ He was mistaken, however: the 
cell was empty; and, as I afterwards 
found, they had all taken service with 
their captors, and at once obtained their 
freedom. 

‘*No more time was lost, and the hall 


was gained. It was deserted. Vigoprison 
was confided — so poor were the authori- 
ties — to the care of the two men we had 


succeeded in overpowering. It took but 
a few minutes to open the great gate, and 
we stood in the open air. We followed 
the smuggler, as the only man well ac- 
quainted with the localities. Hurrying 
down the left side of the square, Juan | 
Castro entered the street of La Baca, at 
the end of which was a lane. Turning 
short before this, we halted at the door 
of atavern. We entered without hesi- 
tation, and being evidently expected, a 
cheerful meal in the kitchen awaited us. 
Mawa was there too, no longer the gay 
singing girl of the prison, but with intense 
anxiety painted in every lineament of 
her countenance. ‘ And now, gentle- 





men,’ said the smuggler, seating him- 
self, and motioning us to follow his ex- 
ample; ‘what are your intentions as 
soon as you have refreshed yourselves?’ | 
‘To gain our camp in the hills,’ I re- 
plied; while the Frenchman seemed al- 
ready disgusted with the cause. As, how- | 
ever, in Vigo his life was in extreme 
danger, there was little choice in the. 


| cannot 


matter. I may as well, however, here 
remark, that it was the baron’s first and 
last effort in the cause, and that at the 
first convenient opportunity he returned 
to France, and foreswore all foreign cam- 
paigns for the future. I believe you 
think that, perhaps, I had been more 
wise had I done the same. Perhaps so: 
but to my story. 

“In half an bour we were mounted on 
mules; and having once succeeded in 
leaving Vigo, it will readily be believed 
we did not allow the grass to grow be- 
neath our feet. About midnight we 
reached a road-side inn, where we halt- 
ed, and where, to our surprise and vexa- 
tion, we found half a dozen soldiers of 
the other party. Presenting, however,.a 
determined air, we were not molested, 
even Maria being allowed to set herself 
unnoticed. We made no stay, however, 
and after a short half hour of repose, 
were again on our way. The next morn- 
ing brought us to a halting-place in safety, 
and then, and only then, did we enjoy 
repose and sleep. Next day I made a 
report to the king, and failed not, as 
times went, to reward the services of the 
contrabandista and his daughter. Such 
is the history of my acquaintance with 
the prison of Vigo, the only one I hope 
it may be my lot to make.” 

I thanked my adventurous friend, who, 
changing the subject, told me of other 
passages in his life equally curious, and 
which may, perhaps, one day find their 
way into these pages. 


Fipe.ity or tue Doc. — The Al- 
mighty, who gave the dog to be the 
companion of our pleasures and our 
toils, hath invested him with a nature 
noble and incapable of deceit. He for- 
gets neither friend nor foe; remembers, 
and with accuracy, both benefit and in- 
jury. He hath a share of man’s intel- 
ligence, but no share of man’s false- 
hood. You may bribe a soldier to slay 
a man with his sword, or a witness to 
take life by false accusation, but you 
make a hound tear his bene 


factor. He is the tried friend of man, 


| save when man justly incurs his enmity 


— Sir Walter Scott. 
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HAJEE KA, A FORT ON THE INDUS, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF INDIA. 


Tue rapid progress of our empire 
in India attracts the attention of the 
whole civilized world; and at this mo- 
thent that interest is almost exclusively 
turned towards the Indus. We transfer, 
therefore, to our colamns some original 
sketches made by an officer during a 


visit to the native cities now standing | 


upon its banks. The sources of the In- 
dus not having been yet visited by Eu- 
18* 


| ropeans, this river may be regarded as 
likely, before long, to afford many points 
of novelty and interest. There is yet 
much to be learned respecting it; and 
the engravings given in our present num- 
ber have, in addition to their claims as 
works of art, the value which attaches to 
any original contribution to geographical 
knowledge. 

Lieut. Burnes, in his “Travels into 
| Bokhara,” says, “‘ We marched to Buk- 
| kur on the morning of the 19th, which 
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TOWN AND FORT OF ROREE, ON THE INDUS. 


is a fortress fifteen miles from Khyrpoor, | 
situated on an insulated rock of flint on | 
the Indus, with the town of Roree on | 


one side, and Sukkur on the other. It 


was fot to be supposed that the Ameer | 
would give us permission to visit this | 


fancied bulwark of his frontier, and I did 


from agreeable; but we had good oppor- 
tunities of examining the place while pass- 


The island is about 800 yards long, vi 
an oval shape, almost entirely occupied 
by the fortification, which looks more 
European than most Indian works; it is 
a beautiful object from the banks of the 
Indus; its towers are mostly shaded by 


_ large full-grown trees, and the tall date 
not press a demand whch I saw was far | 


drops its weeping leaves on the mosques 
and walls. There are several other islets 
near it, on one of which stands the shrine 


ing it, both on shore and on the river.», of Khaju Khizr, a holy Mohammedan, 
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FORT OF BURKHUR, OF THE INDUS. 


under a dome that contributes to the | its houses, which are lofty, overhang the 
beauty of the scene. The Indus rolls | Indus. The inhabitants of these can 
past Bukkur in two streams, each 400 | draw up water from their windows ; but 
yards wide, and the waters lash the rocks | a cut road in the rock supplies the citi- 
which confine them with noise and vio- | zens with this necessary of life without 
lence. During the swell, the navigation | risking their lives. The opposite bank 
of this part of the river is dangerous, | of Sukkur is not precipitous like that of 
though the boatmen of Bukkur are both | Roree. A precious relic, the lock of 
expert and daring. The town of Roree, | Mahommed’s hair, enclosed in a golden 
which faces Bukkur, stands on a preci- | box, attracts the Mahommedan pilgrim 
pice of flint forty feet high, and some of | to Bukkur, though the inhabitants are 
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Indus we had a curious interview, in the 
evening after our arrival, with the Vizier 
from Khyrpoor, who had been sent by 
Meer Roostum to escort us thus far, and 
see that we were furnished with boats. 
After requesting to be received privately, 
he renewed the subject of our first con- 
versation, and said that he had been 
instructed by his master to propose a 
solemn treaty of friendship with the Brit- 
ish government on any terms that might 
be named; he then ran over the list of 
neighboring states, which owed their ex- 
istence to an alliance —the Chief of the 
Daodpootras, the Rawul of Jaysulmeer, 
and the Rajah of Beecaneer, &c. &c., 
and then concluded with a peroration 
full of gravity, that it was foretold by as- 
tronomers, and recorded in his books, 
that the English would in time possess 
all India; a prediction which both Meer 
Roostum and himself felt satisfied would 
come to pass, when the British would ask 
why the chiefs of Khyrpoor had not 
come forward with an offer of allegiance. 
I tried to remove, but without effect, the 
sad prognostications of the minister, and 
declared my incompetency to enter on 
such weiglity matters as a treaty between 
the states, without authority, and before 
receiving a written statement under the 
Ameer’s seal. I said that I would make 
known the wishes that had been express- 
ed to my government, which would be 
gratified to hear they had such friends, 
which seemed to please the diplomatist ; 
he begged that I would bear in mind 
what had passed, and exacted a promise 
that I would write to him when gone, 
and so water the tree of friendship, that 
the object might be ultimately effected — 
for the stars and heaven proclaimed the 
fortune of the English! 


THE FIGHT NEAR GWALIOR, AT MAHARAJ- 
POOR. 


We give the following spirited descrip- 
tion of the attack at Maharajpoor, ex- 
tracted from a letter written by a lieu- 
tenant of her Majesty’s 40th Regiment, 
who commanded the light company :— 


**Camp near Gwalior, Jan. 17. 
“Our orders the nighteprevious were 





to advance and take up our position to 
the left of the village Mungawlie, my 
company (the light) forming the ad- 
vanced guard. We had no sooner reach- 
ed our position than they began to play 
at long bowls with us, and the precision 
with which they fired was beautiful. We 
immediately deployed into line, and some 
of the company’s artillery came on our 
right, fired a few ill-directed shots, and 
limbered up. We continued steadily ad- 
vancing in line, under a very heavy fire, 
across a perfect plain, expecting to re- 
ceive assistance from cavalry, it not be- 
ing the duty of infantry to take guns in 
that position. However, no cavalry com- 
ing, of course the sooner we got to the 
guns the less fire we should receive, and 
the order to charge was given and nobly 
executed, the 40th rushing up to the guns 
and bayonetting the enemy, who fell fight- 
ing, sword in hand, with the greatest 
coolness and determination. Stopford 
was hit here by a matchlock ball at the 
head of the regiment, and fell by my side. 
However, the fellow who wounded him 
was bayonetted by a sergeant instantly. 
We then charged after the retreating 
infantry, who took cover in a piece of 
cotton. From this place they were soon 
dislodged after a smart tussle with the 
light company. We were no sooner 
clear of the left of the village than we 
were again within the range of another 
battery, and on our getting near the guns 
we received repeated discharges of grape 
and chain shot, which committed dread- 
ful havoc in our ranks, but ‘ forward’ was 
the word, and, with a loud cheer, the 
men rushed on. We now found our- 
selves opposed to a very strong position, 
which the enemy had taken up at a well ; 
this well, being surrounded by a will, 
afforded good cover, and besides this, 
they had taken possession of a traveller's 
resting-house, and had made holes in 
the walls to fire through. Here they 
fought like devils; the loss on both sides 
was very severe; amongst the number 
poor Codrington was cut down with a 
sabre, and Nelson shot in the arm. We 
marched into the thick of it, and drove 
them out with the bayonet; scarcely a 
man escaped; but presently we found 


that some trees, near the well, were oc- 
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cupied by the enemy; these, however, 
came falling out pretty fast under our 
fire, when we discovered where they were. 
We now began to feel the fatigue very 
much, having been engaged for about 
two hours under a very hot sun, and 
having charged over nearly four miles 
of cultivated country, besides the march 
to Mungawlie, a distance of seven miles. 
However, we saw before us a third bat- 
tery, and advanced to take it; we were 
received with a most severe round 
grape, and the loss in the ranks was very 
great, particularly in the light company. 
Here Thomas, Huey, Dawson, and Eager, 
received their hits. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the coolness of the enemy, and had 
it not been for the British bayonet, the 
result would, I think, have been very 
different. It, however, maintained its de- 
served reputation as an efficient weapon, 
and soon settled the metter. This was 
the last we saw of the enemy, and I as- 
sure you we were all tired, and 
sorry to get into camp, which we did at 
about eleven o’clock, having been en- 
gaged since eight. 
to go out with a party to bring in our 
killed and wounded, which I did, and I 
feel the satisfaction that I saved many a 
poor fellow’s life. When out on this ex- 
cursion, I saw the last six guns left un- 
protected on the field, with several wag- 
ons of ammunition; this I reported to 
the general, and I was ordered to take 
a company and get some bullocks to 
bring them in, and at about seven o’clock 
in the evening I had the satisfaction of 
parking the guns in front of our quar- 
ter-guard. The 40th alone took twelve 
gums. . . All our officers who 
were hit are recovering rapidly, but we 

ave lost a great many men. We buried, 
the next morning, twenty-two poor fel- 
lows in one grave, and many have since 
died from the effects of their wounds. 
We have about twenty-five who are to go 
home immediately. Every- 
thing is now settled, and we are in pos- 
session of the fort, with our whole force 
encamped about four miles from it. At 
first we expected another brush with the 
enemy, but they have now all acceded to 
our terms, and have enlisted in the Mah- 
rajah’s service, or else dispersed and 


not | 
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given up their arms. We are to return 
to Meerut; when, I am not certain, but 
I fancy it will not. be long first. It has 
been altogether a pretty warm affair, as 
you may “judge when I tell you, that in 
my company alone we had thirty-six kill- 
ed and wounded. I went yes- 
terday all over the fort of Gwalior ; it cer- 
tainly deserves its name of the Gibraltar 
of India, as it is an extremely strong 
there are a great many very large 
but old guns in the fort, and there cer- 
tainly would have been many broken 
heads if we had had to besiege it; in the 
interior of the fort there are several old 
temples and buildings, very handsome 
and curious, and, altogether, I was de- 
lighted with my trip.” 


THE DESERT. 


SILICIFIED FOREST IN THE DESERT. 


Dr. Bust, of Bombay, lately laid be- 
fore the Literary and Philosophical As- 


| sociation of St. Andrews an account of 


I then volunteered | 





that extraordinary and little known won- 
der, the petrified forest near Cairo. Pro- 
ceeding from that city in a south-east 
direction, the traveller passes for five miles 
“along an arid valley, through which a 
river torrent appeared to have flowed, 
skirted on both sides by low, brown, rocky 
ridges. He then turns suddenly off to 
the right, and beyond the first range of 
sand-hills finds, spreading far as the 
eye can reach, a vast expanse of rolling 
hillocks, covered with prostrate trees. 
At first sight, these wear exactly the as- 
pect of rotten wood dug out from a Scot- 
tish or Irish peat-bog. The color and 
the amount of decay seem the same. 
They are lying in all positions and direc- 
tions on the surface of the burning sand 
—some forty or fifty feet in length, and 
one or two feet in thickness ; not con- 
tinuous or entire, but in a line broken 
across, left in their places like sawn 
trunks. On touching them, instead of 
proving mouldering and decayed, they 
turn out to be hard, and sharp as flints. 
They ring like cast-iron, strike fire with 
steel, and scratch glass. The sap-vessels 
and medullary rays, the very bark and 
marks of worms and insects, and even 
the spiral vessels, remain entire; the 
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minutest fibres of the vegetable structure 
are discernible by the microscope. By 
what chemical process has this transfor- 
mation been brought around? Here you | 
have the carbon —the most indestructi- | 
ble matter known to us — entirely with- 
drawn, and substituted in its place a 
mass of silica, a matter insoluble by any 
ordinary agent, and at any common heat. 
Yet so tranquilly has the exchange been 
accomplished, that not one atom has been 
disturbed ; the finest tissues remain en- 
tire—the most delicate arrangements 
uninterfered with. The limits of the 
petrified forest are unknown; it proba- 
bly extends over an area of many hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of miles. It 
has never been described with any care ; 
and, extraordinary as it is, has excited 
very little attention. The trees are scat- 
tered loosely and at intervals over the 
desert all the way from Cairo to Suez, a 
distance of eighty-six miles. No theory 
of their silicification or appearance, where 
they are found, has ever been attempted. 
The trees seemed to have been petrified 
as they lay ? they looked ‘like a forest 
A further mys- 
they lay on the surface of 


felled by mighty winds.’ 
tery was this: 
bare drift sand and gravel, and reposing 
on limestone rocks of the most recent 
tertiary formation — the texture and color | 
of the imbedded oyster-shells were as 

fresh and pure as if brought not six 





weeks from the sea. Along with his 
paper, Dr. Buist presented specimens of 
the silicified wood — roots, knots, and 
branches, from three inches to three feet 
in length. Some were exhibited sliced 
and transparent, showing the sap-vessels 
and medullary rays ; some cut into brace- 
lets and brooches. It appears there are | 
similar prostrated and petrified forests in 
Scinde, resting on the same (tertiary) 
formation, on the coast of Coromandel, 
in all parts of Australia, in Antigua, in 
Ireland, and in numberless places up 
and down the world.” 

Dr. Buist, on the same occasion, advert- 
ed to the nummulite limestone formation, 
which extends through a large portion of 
Northern Africa and Southern Asia, in- 
cluding Arabia. ‘In the desert,” he said, 
“it has the appearance of having been | 
perforated everywhere by the pholades, or | 





some other variety of marine borers 
That this was no fanciful theory, was 
proved by a specimen struck off the rock 
at the citadel of Grand Cairo, where the 
borings were protected by an infiltration 
of siliceous matter, presenting, when this 
was cleared away, exactly the appear- 
ance of the recent perforations of the 
pholades on our shores. The whole des. 
ert is manifestly one of the most recent 
of our upheavals. The cliffs, eminences, 
and mountains along the Arabian shore, 
present the appearance of very recent ele- 
vation —the flat or sloping sea-beach, 
sands, &c. having risen along with the 
prominences, at the base of which it was 
deposited at the depths of the sea. These 
sweeping expanses of flat sea-sand, where 
there is little or no discernible tide, and 
no loose material to furnish drift, strike 
tle spectator at once as ascribable only 
to submarine elevation. Near Suez, the 
gravel is full of shells identical with those 
now existing in the Red Sea.” 


THE PUNJAB. 


Tue Punjab, to which recent events 
have attracted the eyes of the British em- 
pire, is an extensive territory at the north- 
ern extremity of Hindostan. It is of a 
triangular shape, the ridge of the Hime 
laya mountains forming the base, the river 
Indus separating it on the north-west from 
Cabool, and the Sutledge on the south-east 
dividing it from the Rajpootana and Bha 
wulpoor territories. It is computed to 
contain 60,000 square miles and 4,000,000 
of inhabitants. The word Punjab signifies 
“five waters,” alluding to the five rivers 
by which it is bounded or traversed: 
namely, the Indus, Jelum, Chenab, Ravee 
and Sutledge. Though a large proportion 
of the territory is of a fertile soil, espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of the rivers, 
there are many bare sterile tracts, whic 
no amount of cultivation can ever render 
useful. Little attention, however, has 
been paid by the people to the improve- 
ment of the land ; and it is supposed that 
not one-fourth of the whole has been 
brought into cultivation. No part of it, 
says Mr. Mounstuart Elphinstone, wil! 
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bear comparison with the British por- 
tion of India, and still less with Bengal. 

In describing the state of the country, 
it will be convenient to follow the divi- 
sions Which nature has made, and to 
take in succession the four doabs, as 
they are called, into which the great 
streams sever the whole. The doab ly- 
ing between the Indus and the Jelum is, 
at the widest part, 170 or 180 miles 
across. This is the least populous and 
most sterile district of the Punjab. The 
streams run in deep beds between bare 
eminences, which, towards the centre, 
rise to a considerable height. The In- 
dus, a stream of great historic interest, 
forms one boundary of this district. This 
river divides itself into many arms, which 
clasp in numberless islands, but there is 
little picturesque beauty on its banks. 
“The greatest spirit of antiquity (Alex- 
ander the Great),” says Mr. Vigne in 
his valuable book of travels, ‘‘ descended 
this river, and made it known to us; but 
it has flowed on almost unnoticed since 
that event: its grandeur has been un- 
known, and its importance unawakened, 


although for thousands of years it has 
formed alike the boundary of a mighty 
continent, and the barrier of its very an- 


cient faith, One glance at the Indus, 
and without seeing them, we must be- 
lieve in the immensity of the Himalaya ; 
one glance at the Himalaya, and we 
cease to be surprised at the volume of 
the Indus; and it is impossible not to 
venerate a river, to form which ten thou- 
sand streams have leaped from some of 
the most elevated and most interesting 
regions on the face of the earth — a river 
that, looking to the northward and south- 
ward, owns no horizon but that of the 
sea, and yet moves forward in a course 
so well defined, that the Ganges, when 
compared withgit, can only be regarded 
as a channelless deluge.” At the apex 
of the Punjab, where the Chenab (a con- 
fluence of four rivers) joins the Indus, 
the united streams are a mile in breadth, 
although the ocean is 350 miles distant. 
The towns in this, the largest of the four 
doabs, are far apart, and inconsiderable. 
Numerous defiles and hills throw obsta- 
cles in the way of travellers; and at the 
southern extremity there is an extensive 





desert of low sand-hills. Mr. Elphin- 
stone, who crossed it towards the upper 
end, where it is about 160 miles broad, 
describes the country as uncultivated, 
much cut with deep ravines and torrent 
courses, and, like the whole country be- 
tween the Jelum and the Indus, pastured 
on by droves of horses of a good breed. 
He adds, that the country where he tra- 
versed it was the strongest, in a military 
sense, he had ever seen. One little val- 
ley, near the Indus, however, is described 
as being extremely beautiful; and here 
the emperors of Delhi had a palace, the 
ruins of which are still visible. The 
next doab is included between the Jelum 
and the Chenab; a level district for the 
most part, upon which there is much 
jungle. Dirty villages, surrounded by 
fields of cotton, sugar-cane, and grain, 
are interspersed. Many wells have been 
constructed, by which the soil is much 
benefited ; and some writers affirm that, 
if the wells were more numerous, and 
canals were dug, the country might be 
converted into a fruitful garden. The 
Jelum and the Chenab are both clear 
streams; the former attains a breadth of 
300 or 400 yards, but the latter is not 
more than 100 yards broad. Between the 
last-named river and the Ravee, is the 
third doab, which, at the widest part, is 
nearly eighty miles broad. This district 
chiefly consists of a plain, over which 
tamarisks, wild indigo, and other shrubs, 
grow undisturbed. The mimosa, the 
poplar-leafed fig, and the tamarind-tree, 
flourish here luxuriantly ; and there is no 
doubt that, if more attention were paid to 
irrigation, the produce of the country 
would be much increased. Some dry 
canals prove that civilization has gone 
backwards. The towns which lie on the 
main road from the Indus to the valley 
of the Ganges, are principally inhabited 
by Mussulmen. Large herds of oxen and 
buffaloes pasture upon this and the pre- 
ceding district. The fourth and most 
eastern doab is the most neglected. 
There is a luxuriant vegetation, but the 
hand of man has been employed in other 
works than taking advantage of the boun- 
ties of nature. The Sutledge, usually 
from 300 to 400 feet broad, overflows 
its banks in the rainy season, and spreads 
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its fertilizing w aters over a large district. 
In this part Lahore and Amritsir, the 
ancient and modern capitals of the Pun- 
jab kingdom, are situate. 
says Mr. W. G. Osborne, “ appears to be 
rich and prolific, as far as it is possible to 
judge from the small quantity of ground 

under cultivation; and, with a more en- 
lightened government, there can be little 
doubt of the Punjab becoming one of the 
richest provinces of India.” 

Rice is not much grown in the Pun- 
jab, in consequence of its not suiting the 
palate of the people; their usual food 
being wheat or pease boiled into a thick 
soup. A good deal of sugar is made 
from a cane with an unusually small 
stalk ; but, after all, the supply is not 
equal to the demand, and an importation 
from British India takes place. Indigo 
is produced to some extent, and exported 
to the countries in the west. Cotton is 
partially grown; but the climate is not 
favorable to its production. The cloth 


manufactured by the native looms varies 
in price from sixpence to two shillings 
per yard. 


It is stouter, but less showy, 
than that of British make. There is a 
range of hills, extending from the Indus 
to the Jelum, formed entirely of rock- 


salt, from which a large quantity Is ex- | 
cay ated, yielding a considerable revenue | 
Another source of | 


to the government. 
reveriue is the 
Cashmere: 


shawl manufacture of 


ment. 
district on the right bank of the Indus, 


is bred, and the silks are highly prized ; 
but in the Punjab itself, t.* silk-worm 
is unknown. 

Though not the most numerous, the 
Sikhs are the dominant part of the popu- 
lation. The Sikhs are a religious sect, 
the founder of which, 
born near Lahore, in 1469. 


for retigious pursuits ; 
terities, he had communications with in- 


visible powers in trances and visions, un- | 
til at length he felt justified in declaring | 
his mission to be the reconciliation of | 


the Mohammedan and Hindoo faiths. 


| sition, especially from ‘the Hindoos ; 


“The soil,” | 





eighteen lacs of rupees being 
stated to be the annual profit to govern- | 
In the province of Mooltan, a | 


, 
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cities of India, meeting with much Oppo- 
but 
he succeeded in making thousands of 
converts; and when he died, he confer. 
red his spiritual functions upon Angad, 
a member of the warrior caste. The 
doctrines of these two founders of the 
new faith were embodied in a_ book 
called ‘‘Grunth,” which served to keep 
the faithful united, and to increase their 


| number, until they were a sufficiently 


large body to separate themselves from 
the heathens around them, and to venture 
on the singularity of a ‘peculiar garb, 
Nine successors to Nanac appeared as 
spiritual leaders of the Sikhs; the tenth 
and last of whom bore the name of Go- 
vind. He remodelled the body, and, 
having ambitious designs, he prevailed 
upon the Sikhs to form a military as well 
as a religious association, like the Tem- 
plar soldiers of the middle ages. He 
abolished caste, and enforced the adop- 
tion of a peculiar dress, which was of a 
blue color. The use of tobacco was in- 
terdicted, their beard suffered to grow, 
and the bull was accounted sacred, as it 
was among the Hindoos. The new sect 
had endured much persecution, and the 
military regulation was partly instituted 
in self-defence, partly for retaliation. 
Their own excesses at length drew down 
upon them the vengeance of the emperor 
of Mogul, to whom the country then be- 
longed ; and so effectually were they sup- 
pressed, that for a time they seemed to 
have entirely disappeared. In the trou- 


| bles that convulsed the northern part of 
seventy miles in breadth, the silk-worm | 


Hindostan, between the invasion of Nadir 
Shah and the extinction of the Mogul 
empire (1738-1761), the Punjab became 
the drill-ground and battle-field of con- 
tending powers. These convulsions were 


| taken advantage of by the Sikhs, who 
' carried on for some time a sort of gue 
Nanac “Shah, was | 
At avery | 
early age he show ed a strong inclination | 
he practised aus- | 


rilla warfare against the potentate who, 
for the time being, had nominally con- 
quered the country; until at length a 
company of twelve chiefs, supported by 
bands of followers, who adhered to their 
head in the manner of retainers to a feudal 
chieftain, were in open revolt against the 
government of the country, and, in fact, 
organized a kind of gov ernment ‘of their 


He preached his doctrines in many of the. own. 
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The members of this association were 
called Misuls, and they were powerful 
enough to bring into the field a body of 
70,000 horse soldiers. Churut Sing was 
one of the first twelve Misuls, but one of 
the least in authority. However, his de- 
scendant, Maha Sing, possessing activity 
and enterprise, attached many of the sub- 
ordinate officers — who professed to be 
independent chiefs on a smaller scale — 
to his banner, and success following his 
movements, he became the greatest of 
the Sikh grandees. Maha Sing was not 
allowed many years to acquire or enjoy 
his sovereignty, for he was cut off at the 
age of twenty-seven, leaving a son, called 
Runjeet, only twelve years old. The de- 
cision of character which Runjeet Sing 
displayed through life was precociously 
exhibited, for, at the age of seventeen, he 
assumed the command enjoyed by his 
father ; and, in the course of a few years, 
he obtained peaceable possession of La- 
hore, the principal town of the Punjab. 
Slowly and steadily did the young Sikh 
make his advances; chief after chief 
submitted to him, till he found himself 
ruler of the whole country, from the Indus 
to the Sutledge. The British govern- 
ment, perceiving how strongly he had 
seated himself in the district, and failing 
to see that he had imposed any limit to 
his ambitious designs, determined on 
sending an agent, the present Lord Met- 
calf, to negotiate a treaty ; but it was not 
until we had made a display of our mili- 
tary force, that Runjeet condescended 
to make satisfactory terms. By the treaty, 
signed in April, 1809, an offensive and 
defensive alliance was agreed on between 
the Sikhs and the British government. 
The rajah, however, continued his sys- 
tem of warfare and aggression in other 
quarters ; and such was the ability with 
which it was conducted, that all his pro- 
jects were crowned with success. ‘I'he 
better to effect his purposes, he took into 
his service two French officers; and, 
with their assistance, he re-organized his 
army, which he increased till it amounted 
to 50,000 regular, and 100,000 irregular 
troops. He subsequently received two 
other French officers ; but he command- 
ed these, and all other Europeans who 
entered his service, not to smoke tobacco 
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(which is offensive to the religious tenets 
of the Sikhs), not to eat beef, and not 
to shave their beards. The first regula- 
tion, however, was waived, upon their 
consenting strictly to observe the other 
two. He gradually possessed himself, 
by sheer force, of Cashmere and Mool- 
tan. The Affghans were his most vio- 
lent enemies; but he succeeded, in the 
end, in becoming master of Peshawer 
through the treachery of Dost Mahom- 
med’s brother. From the time of the 
treaty of 1809 to Runjeet’s death, the 
British and the rajah continued friends. 
Te seems at once to have comprehended 
that his best policy was to show his firm 
confidence in our honor and power, for 
he treated us throughout with uniform 
cordiality. Several interviews, conduct- 
ed after the accustomed manner of Orien- 
tal etiquette, and on the usual scale of 
Oriental magnificence, took place be- 
tween the maha-rajah and the governor- 
general: presents were interchanged, 
and embassies received and returned. 
In his personal appearance, Runjeet was 
a mean-looking man: he was small, 
slightly deformed, and blind of one eye 
from the small pox. He loved to see 
magnificence about him, but his own 
attire was simple ; and he wore few orna- 
ments, except on state occasions. He 
was delighted, however, to exhibit to dis- 
tinguished guests the splendid jewels of 
which he had deprived less fortunate 
monarchs. The famous diamond, called 
Koh-i-noor (‘‘ Mountain of light’), anda 
string of three hundred pearls of extraor- 
dinary size, were deposited, with anumber 
of other valuable jewels, in his treasury. 
He looked best on horseback, for he was 
an excellent rider. Of great personal 
bravery, he always led his troops to bat- 
tle, and was seen foremost in the heat of 
contest. Runjeet’s chief political adviser 
was his physician, the Fakir Uzeezoo- 
deen, descended from the Arabs of the 
desert between Bagdad, Damascus, and 
Aleppo. These fakirs are a kind of 
monkish race, who secrete themselves 
as much as possible from the world, 
intermarry only amongst themselves, and 
affect great poverty. The rajah, how- 
ever, succeeded on more than one occa- 
sion in extorting immense sums from 
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them for the supply of his own coffers. 
Several of Uzeezoodeen’s brothers and 
nephews were in the confidential ser- 
vice of Runjeet. The rajar’s vizier was 
Dheean Sing, to which post he had risen 
from that of porter in his palace. He 
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was descended from a noble family of the | 


Himalaya, and the rajah’s attention had 
been first drawn to him by his fine per- 
sonal appearance. 


Runject died in Juae 1839, and was | 


succeeded by his effeminate son, Kur- 
ruch Sing. The affairs of government 
were, however, left in the hands of his 


brother Ceth Sing, whose cruelty pro- 


voked his assassination. Kurruch Sing 
died after a short reign of seventeen 
months, not without suspicion of foul 
treatment, and his son Non Nehal Sing 
stepped to the throne. A few days after 
his accession, he was killed by an arch- 
way falling upon him as he was riding 
underneath, ‘The great men of the court 
now deliberated who should succeed to 
the vacant throne, and thinking that a 
woman would be more easily managed, 
they chose Chandkaur, the wife, in pref- 
erence to Shere Sing, the brother, of the 
late monarch. Quarrels sprung up be- 
tween the queen and Dheean Sing, whose 
authority she was prevailed upon to su- 
persede. But the people grew discon- 
tented, insurrections broke out, and 
Shere Sing, assisted by the vizier, as- 
suined the sovereignty. The queen was 
soon afierwards murdered by four of her 
female slaves. ‘The new monarch found 
himself entirely dependent upon his min- 


ister, Dheean Sing, who possessed great 


influence throu chout the country ; and 
his intellect was of a much superior or- 
der to that of his master. The power 
wielded by the vizier was acquiesced in 
the rajah; for he allowed him to nomi- 
nate his own creatures to all the princi- 
pal posts, and he showed his submission 
by rising and folding his hands when- 
ever the minister entered his presence — 
a mark of respect in use amongst the 
common people. Shere Sing, in due 
time, was assassinated, and the country 
has since been in a state of complete po- 
litical disorganization. The Sikhs have 
had many ca tains, who have committed 
ances; and the only 








recognized law seems to have been, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they Y aall 1 keep who can. 

Now that the territories under our pro. 
tection have been attacked, the best poli- 
cy for all parties seems to be, that we 
should restore peace to the Punjab by at 
once placing it under our own superin- 
tendence; and perhaps, before this ap. 
pears in print, the news of our having 
done so may have reached Britain. A 
conflict between the Indian and the Brit- 
ish powers in this part has been expected 
for some time. No farther back than 
the beginning of 1843, a German travel- 
ler, in considering the matter, came to 
the conclusion that this remarkable king- 
dom would soon become a question of 
life and death for our power in India. 
“Unless possessed of this, there is no 
security: the Indus above Attock, with 
the mountain chain behind Peshawer and 
the Himalaya monntains, form the true 
and natural frontier of the immense do- 
minions of the British empire in India. 
When once this has been attained, all 
her powers can be concentrated in the 
interior, and civilizatiou take root and 
flourish.” 
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“ Wien I wed,” said young May toa 
friend with whom he was one day in con- 
versation, “‘ it shall be with a woman who 
is pretty; I could not love any other. 
She must also be accomplished ; I should 
not otherwise feel happy in society with 
her. She must be good tempered, or we 
might be eternally squabbling. She must 
be young, or her attractions would soon 
fade.” 

“ When I wed,” replied his friend, ‘ 
shall be with a woman who is w a Mh 1 
shall then be sure of being comfortable 
for life.” 

In the course of time both May and 
his friend, whom we will call Matthews, 
went in search of a wife. They were 
both of respectable connections, comely 
young men, and possessed fair oppor- 
tunities of making aselection. May first 
entered upon his ‘matrimonial expedition, 
resolving that he would ad)ere implicitly 














to the combination of qualifications which 
he believed could alone secure his huppi- 
ness. Many months passed away, and 
among none of his acquaintances could 
he select alady whom he conceived either 
sufficiently pretty, or accomplished, or 
good tempered, or young: they were all 
tolerable ; but did not attain the necessary 
standard in either of the requisite quali- 
fications. His was a persevering tem- 
perament, or he might have despaired. 
At length he was fortunate enough to 
meet a young lady, then in the zenith of 
her beauty, with blue eyes, auburn hair, 
and a complexion of alabaster and vermi- 
lion in their most approved proportions. 
May was smitten. Had his heart been 
less under the control of his head, he 
would have fallen straightway ‘‘ in love ; ” 
but he recollected that beauty was only 
one of the necessary ingredients of his 
matrimonial compound, and he paused. 
Here, however, was one requisite to begin 
with— something on which he might 
base his hopes— upon which he might 
have an assurance to proceed in search 
of the remaining qualifications. He pro- 
cured an introduction to the family of the 
young lady, and was soon on intimate 


terms. Everything advanced prosper- 
ously. The lady was accomplished in 


the most extended signification of the 
term. She was evidently young, although 
—ladies will be so close —he had not 
been able to learn her precise age; and 
he had watched narrowly, but had never 
succeeded in discovering that she pos- 
sessed any infirmity of temper. He paid 
her a visit one morning, for the purpose 
of presenting her with tickets for an ap- 
proaching concert, and being ushered 
suddenly into her presence, discovered 
her in the act of pulling her younger 
sister’s ears, the latter not having properly 
learned a French lesson to which she had 
been set. This was improper, but should 
scarce have been an unpardonable of- 
fence. May was, however, so surprised 
and shocked at the occurrence, that he 
curtailed his visit to the shortest dimen- 
sions commensurate with good-breeding 
(taking care to make no reference to the 
tickets he had brought), and never re- 
turned to the house. He was undoubt- 
edly a fastidious young gentleman. 
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Beautiful as the morning, and gentle 
as the dove, was the next damsel who 
passed under his review. A winning 
kindness lurked beneath the glances of 
her dark hazel eye, and the tones of her 
voice resembled softest music. She was 
indeed the impersonation of gooduess and 
meekness. May was enchanted with her 
appearance; but with his enchantment 
was mingled the cold calculation which 
had influenced him, probably for good, in 
the preceding case. Ife thought he could 
be happy with this fair creature, were she 
but accomplished. Unfortunately she was 
not: her circumstances and condition in 
life were such as had led rather to the 
cultivation of the amiable, than of the 
more brilliant qualities of a female edu- 
cation. There was stability of charac- 
ter, mingled with infinite taste, but an 
absence of extrinsic adornment. May 
was too much wedded to his standard to 
be content with this, and he thus lost a 
“pearl of precious price.” Seme time 
elapsed ere he was enabled to make a 
third essay towards obtaining a wife pos- 
sessed of beauty, accomplishments, good 
temper, and youth. He had found youth, 
beauty, and accomplishments, and next, 
good temper and beauty, but with these 
he had not been content. He now met 
youth, good temper, and accomplish- 
ments, but was as little so. The young 
person who now attracted his attention 
had just passed over that period of life 
which has been so aptly compared to the 
earliest of the seasons. Her mind par- 
took of the elasticity of her gait, yet had 
it acquired a certain degree of maturity, 
which told of her approach to woman- 
hood. See was the breathing represent- 
ation of the point of transition from the 
freshness and verdure of spring, to the 
brilliancy and the brightness of summer. 
She was, however, deficient in personal 
beauty, nay, particularly ‘“‘ plain,” as the 
phrase is; and as May had resolved that 
he could ‘ love no woman who was not 
beautiful,” why, he passed her by also. 
Those persons who were aware of the 
objects of his search predicted an utter 
failure — not so much on account of the 
rarity of the stated combinations, as of 
the fastidiousness of the party who was to 
judge of their extent. It was, however, 
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May’s good fortune to be at length enabled 
to test the propriety of his standard. 
After many researches, and many disap- 
pointments, he met a lady at once young, 
accomplished, beautiful, and good tem- 
pered. What a day of joy was that to our 
fastidious friend ! how numerous the con- 
gratulations he bestowed upon his zeal, 
his patience, and his perseverance! He 
would certainly have become insane from 
an ecstasy of delight, had he possessed 
an excitable temperament; but he did 
not, as has been already perceived. 

May experienced no difficulty in pla- 
cing his suit in desirable progress; and 
when it appeared to him that he had 
submitted to all reasonable delay, he 
* proposed,” and was — rejected ! 

The lady entertained, and perhaps 
more justifiably, ideas not less exalted 
than his own relative to the party whom 
she should select as her partner for life, 
and it had occurred to her that May by no 
means coincided with those ideas. 

Such a consummation of all his hopes, 
of all his perseverance, had not been 
expected, and it inflicted a fearful blow 
upon his pride. He endeavored to reason 
himself into the belief that he had been 
grossly ill-used ; but he could not conceal 
from himself that a freedom of selection 
was not his right alone. The result of 
his reflections was, that if he hoped to 
obtain a wife at all, he must in future 
abandon one or more of the qualifications 
which he had regarded as so absolutely 
necessary. He determined on abandon- 
ing accomplishments. These could be 
acquired in after life, when youth and 
beauty could not; and to create good 
temper where it had not originally exist- 
ed, was very problematical. 

Having come to this determination, he 
had to traverse much of his old course 
again, but with the disadvantage of new 
faces and new acquaintances. While he 
had been loitering on his way, now reject- 
ing this beauty, now that, time had 
travelled onwards, and those whom he 
once knew as “‘ disengaged,” either had 
become the partners of less fastidious 
persons, or now regarded him with dif- 
ferenteyes. A manly elegance of person 
had in him given place to extraordinary 
corpulence, and suavity of demeanor ta 





somewhat of pomposity and irritability. 
The good things of this life had enlarged 
his bulk, self-esteem had given a disagree. 
able turn to his conversation, and mor- 
tifications and disappointments in the 
progress of his matrimonial plans had 
rendered his temper uneven. He was 
therefore no equal competitor with young- 
er and buoyant-spirited persons in the new 
field on which he was entering, and it 
was not to be wondered at that he was 
vanquished in many set encounters. 
After very characteristic perseverance, it 
became again evident to him that he 
must lower his standard for a wife another 
peg. 
A love of the beautiful had rather pre- 
dominated in May’s mind, and he now 
resolved that, if he encountered beauty 
and good temper, he would be content. 
This would of course sometimes include 
youth: but it was a great modification 
of his original conceptions. Alas, how- 
ever, for May’s good fortune! Beauty 
had so many admirers, that he seldom 
succeeded in securing attention to the 
offerings he presented at her shrine; 
while good temper playfully hinted that 
the gentleman who had for so many years 
shown so much fastidiousness with regard 
to others, could not himself prove a 
desirable acquisition. 

Well, thought May — willing to make 
one more effort ere he resigned himself to 
despair — beauty is but transitory after 
all, and good temper a lottery —I will be 
content with youth. It is so delightful 
to watch the expanding of the young 
mind, and to mould the character of one’s 
wife to the perfection of our standard. 
My wife shall certainly be young. But 
alas for the vanity of our expectations! 
May had forgotten that he was now old, 
and that it is not every one’s good fortune 
to meet with a young woman who would 
“rather be an old man’s darling than a 
young man’s slave.” He proposed to 
youth, and he was rejected. From this 
moment he abandoned what appeared to 
him a hopeless task, and passed the 
remainder of his days “ an old bachelor.” 

Matthews, in the interim, had entered 
upon his search after wealth — unsatis- 
factory and humiliating as it is under 
most circumstances, but particularly s0 
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when made to influence considerations 
respecting marriage. It was necessary 
for him to veil his interested motives; 
and for a time he succeeded in doing so. 
As, however, his attentions were ever in 
the direction in which wealth was to be 
found, they were soon imputed to the 
right cause. ‘This was unfortunate, as it 
subjected him to many rebuffs. Mothers 


would bid their daughters be cautious of | 


encouraging advances on the part of Mr. 


. : | 
Matthews; and guardians would deli- 


cately hint that his views in certain 
quarters were presumptuous. Our hero 
was, however, clothed in “triple brass,” 
and was not thus to be deterred. It was 
remarkable to observe how, in despite of 
all the defences which surrounded his 
objects of pursuit, with what ingenuity 
and intrepidity he would surmount them 
all, and procure an intimation of his 
“ardent and devoted suit” to be con- 
veyed to its destination. 
act recorded in ancient or modern times 
is, upon comparison, cast immeasurably 
into the. distance. Well, unlike his 
friend May, he was ultimately successful. 
Despite all the precautions which had 
been taken to prevent his approach, and 
in the teeth of all the dangers which 
beset him, Matthews succeeded in ob- 


Every similar 
¢ | 


taining the affections of a young lady of | 


fortune, aud married her. 

To do him justice he was not wholly 
unprincipled. He had wedded for wealth, 
but was quite disposed to love and to do 
all honor to his wife. The latter was 
high-spirited, confiding, and affectionate. 
Reared in the midst of luxury and pro- 
fusion, she scarce knew the value of 
wealth, and had given little heed to the 


exhortations ‘of her friends concerning | 


“He has 


Matthews’s interested views. 
told me he loves me,” she would reply, 
“and I believe him. He may be poor, 
but he is not mercenary.” Accustomed 
to the gaieties of a fashionable circle, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Mrs. Matthews contemplated rendering | 


her house, after marriage, the agreeable 
resort of all the elite of the society in 
which her wealth entitled her to move. 
Being at the same time benevolent, she 
mentally arranged plans of extensive 
usefulness. On these two points it seemed 
probable that some unfortunate collision 
19* 
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herself. Matthews had no enlarged views 
of benevelence ; and his idea of society 
was limited to an occasional dinner, or a 
party at cards. At any rate, he was not 
disposed that that for which he had 
yielded his liberty, and fought so strenu- 
ously, should be what he considered 
“foolishly squandered.” For some 
months, however, he felt a delicacy in 
stating his views to his wife, simply 
observing on one occasion, “I fear, my 
dear, that we must begin to keep our 
expenditure within more circumscribed 
bounds.” ‘* Nonsense, Henry,” replied 
Mrs.’ Matthews : “ of what value is wealth 
if it ceases to minister to the necessities 
of the unfortunate, or the gratification of 
social intercourse! If you love me, you 
will offer no opposition to my views in 
this matter.” Matthews was about to 
reply, but his wife placed her fingers 
playfully on his lips, enjoining silence, 
and the subject was discontinued. A few 
days after, he had another opportunity of 
adverting to the matter, of which he 
availed himself. His wife contemplated. 
giving an entertainment en a more than 
usually splendid scale, and was desirous 
of consulting him relative to some of 
the arrangements. 

*T suggested the other day, my dear,” 
he remarked, “‘ that we should place some 
limit to these entertainments.” 

“T think I replied to you, Henry, that 
if you loved me, you would urge no 
objection ;” she said pettishly. 

“J know you did, my dear, but I 
cannot longer defer speaking plainly ; we 
must retrench.” 

** Must, Henry; did you say must?” 

** Certainly, my dear; the money may 
be more advantageously disposed of than 
in giving these parties.” 

**Ts it not mine, Henry?” 

Matthews reddened to the eyes; he 
had not anticipated so pointed a question. 
“Tt is yours; but remember that the law 
gives me control over it,” he replied 
somewhat sharply. 

Mrs. Matthews colored deeply in her 
turn ; and then, a moment after, the blood 


| fled from her countenance, and went back 
rushing to her heart, till it produced a 


feeling of suffocation. Her husband’s 
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language and sentiments were of a nature 
to which she had been totally unac- 
customed : his declaration concerning the 
control which the law gave him over her 
property, brought back vividly to her 
mind the caution of her friends con- 
cerning his interested motives in prof- 
fering marriage. The whole was the 
occurrence of an instant. ‘“‘ Henry,” she 
said, as the thought presented itself, “ it 
is not true what my friends reported of 
you previous to our marraige, is it?” 

“ What did they say of me?” he asked. 

“They said you sought my fortune 
rather than myself.” 

Here was a direction given to the dis- 
cussion which Matthews did not expect, 
and the suddenness with which it had 
occurred completely discomposed him. 


His wife perceived his discomposure, and | 


| That happy and noble results would have 


reiterated the question. He said, abruptly, 
“It is not true,” and quitted the room. 

Here was a disavowal of the suspicion 
which had occurred to her, but the mode 
in which it had been given was not 
calculated to produce belief. If it were 
not well-founded, wherefore the agitation, 
the delay in giving a reply? Suspicion, 
once excited, overthrows every barrier 
of confidence, and Mrs. Matthews felt 
convinced that her friends had spoken 
truth. Pride, self-esteem, vanity, love, 
all brought the tears gushing to her eyes, 
and she wept bitterly. 

Matthews, after composing himself, 
returned to the apartment, to assure his 
wife of the falsity of her suspicions. She 
permitted him to believe that he had suc- 
ceeded, but never again did Mrs. Mat- 
thews repose that confidence in her hus- 
band’s affection, and that reliance on his 
honor, which are among the surest safe- 
guards of the happiness of wedded life. 
‘They appeared to the world a contented, 
if not happy couple; but Matthews ever 
felt, in despite of himself, that he was 
receiving the wages of a mercenary 
trickster ; while his wife would sometimes 
wonder what it was which so weighed 
her spirits down, and rendered her 
wretched, until she reflected that she 
was wedded to an ADVENTURER. 
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A NARRATIVE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR IN 
TEXAS. BY PERCY B. 8T- JOHN. 


Berore. the war which for many years 
filled with desolation and rapine the whole 
of Texas, colonization was extending its 
beneficial influence into the very heart of 
the country. The untiring energy and 
perseverance of the Anglo-Saxon race 
were carrying the arts of peace and civ- 
ilization into the wilds; and in every dis- 
trict where wood, water, and fertile land 
tempted the adventurer, arose farms and 
cultivated fields. ‘The savages, even the 
wild and warlike Comanches, were easily 
conciliated, and the whole land was dotted 
—at vast distances one from the other, 
it is true—with smiling homesteads, 


ensued, none can doubt, had not the trump 
of war shaken the fabric of society, and 
replaced the back settlements in the con- 
dition of a wild and unproductive waste. 

Andrew Pollock, a Kentuckian land- 
owner of no inconsiderable wealth, had 
been one of the earliest colonists who de- 
termined, at the instance of Moses Austin, 
the original settler, to make Texas his 
home. Of peculiar tastes, however, which 


| led him to love the solitude and sublimity 


of the woods and the mighty prairies, 
where none but the painted Indian is 
found to dwell. Pollock with his family, 
passed the outermost borders of civiliza- 
tion, and erected his tent some thirty 
miles beyond San Antonio de Bexar, 
within the district where the Arabs of the 
American desert, the Comanches,* hunt- 
ed and fought. His habitation presented, 
after two years of care had been devoted 
to it, a most pleasing sight. Andrew 
Pollock had selected as his abiding place 
the mouth of a valley, where a stream 
burst from its pent-up position between 
craggy heights. To the north and east 
spread a vast plain, dotted with its lands 
of timber, while a thick grove in the vi- 
cinity of the dwelling showed that the 
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*Of this remarkable tribe of Indians —their 
manners, customs, and peculiarities — an account 
will be found in “ The Enchanted Rock,” a little 
volume by the author of the above narrative. Lon- 
don: Hayward and Adam. 
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wary Kentuckian was as much alive to 
the importance of his proximity to wood 
asto water. ‘The dwelling and its appur- 
tenances had been erected with care and 
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taste; its size betokening that room had | 


been provided for a large family, while a 
stockade proved that danger was yet to 
be feared in that secluded spot. Numerous 
fields of corn, maize, and other vegetable 
productions, were carefully fenced in, 
while large herds of cattle roamed at will 
over the plain, recalled at even by the 
sound of the guardian’s voice and bell. 

Early on the first sabbath morn in May, 
1835, the whole family and the laborers 
were congregated on a kind of lawn in 
front of the dwelling at breakfast. The 
family was composed of the father, mother, 
two sons, and a daughter, Helen Pollock, 
a charming girl, who added to the unso- 
phisticatedness of the wilds the advanta- 
ges of an excellent education. A dozen 
farm-laborers and their wives, with half 
as many black slaves, completed the party, 
if we add a solitary Indian, who stood 
leaning against an upright post a little 
way from the table. Fray Cristobal was 
an anomaly in his tribe. About two-and- 
twenty, gay, tall, and handsome, with fea- 
tures utterly distinct from his companions, 
though paint and exposure had done their 
worst, this young man commanded a band 
of daring warriors, who carried their 
arms into the very heart of Mexico. 
His followers, about sixty in number, it 
was notorious, were better accoutred and 
better provided in every way than their 
fellows, while, different from the usual In- 
dian practice, they yielded implicit obe- 
dience to their chief. Between Pollock 
and Fray Cristobal, as he called himself, a 
friendship had subsisted ever since the 
farmer’s settlement, which was invaluable 
to the white man, who in the constant 
presence of his Comanche friend at his 
farm, found his best protection against 
injury. 

“T tell you, Fray Cristobal,” said An- 
drew Pollock, ‘‘ on the present occasion 
you must be mistaken. A Mexican ar- 
my in full march on Texas, and a regi- 
ment of dragoons about to pass this way 
— impossible!” 

“Fray Cristobal has seen them. War 


has begun, the Mexicans have thousands 
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in the field, and my friend will feel the first 
blow if he is not wise,” replied the other, 
calmly, but firmly, in pure English, or 
rather American, as our tongue is called 
in these regions. 

“‘ You appear very positive,” said the 
colonist, ‘and I must fain credit your 
words. But what would you have me do? 
If the Mexicans are in such force as this, 
surely to defend this house would be of 
little use, unless indeed your warriors 
could be brought down?” 

“* My warriors are far on the war-path, 
and Fray Cristobal is alone. His arm 
would be as a reed to defend; but he 
will hide the gray-head and his flock,” 
exclaimed he, his eye glancing with a 
look of mingled bitterness and admiration 
at Helen. 

“Fly, and leave my home to the de- 
stroyer?” 

“Or stay and be destroyed with your 
home,” said the Comanche chief. 

“Father,” interposed Helen, rising 
and moving nearer to him, “ better let 
home and the wealth of this world perish 
alone, than us die with it. If there is 
danger, follow Cristobal’s advice, and 
fly.” 

“Tt is too late,” said the Indian in a 
tone of deep dejection ; ‘‘ look up the val- 
ley ; the sombreros of the Mexicans are 
rising on the edge of the cliff.” 

It was too true : the peace of that quiet 
spot was to be invaded, and by the ruth- 
less and pitiless Mexicans, with orders to 
treat all Americans as rebels, and put 
them to death on the spot. Before the 
strength of ‘Texas was discovered, such 
was the terrible policy of the late Presi- 
dent Santa Anna. A loud shout from the 
Mexican cavalry proclaimed their delight 
at their arrival at a habitation; and ina 
few moments the house was surrounded, 
and all its inhabitants made prisoners, 
with the exception of Fray Cristobal, who 
had instantly sought the cover of the wood. 
The wild appearance of the centralist 
troops was little calculated to reassure 
the captives. With huge low-crowned 
hats, gaudy jackets adorned with buttons, 
pantaloons covered with tinsel, and the 
serape saltillero, or fancy blanket, they 
at the first glance looked picturesque 
enough; but black and unwashed faces, 
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eyes in whic h gleamed no fire of mind or 
intellect, the knowle dge of their gross ig- 
norance, with their huge moustaches, blun- 
derbusses, and every varicty of firearms, 
filled the thoughts with visions of banditti, 
to whom, in guise and conduct, the Mex- 
ican soldiers unfortunately approximate 
too much. 

Andrew Pollock, with his whole family 
and dependents, were now led before the 
commanding officer, a young man in a fa- 
ded uniform, with the addition of a yellow 
cloak and a high steeple-crowned hat. 
This was Colonel Don Jose de Sarmient 
who; eyeing his prisoners with little fie 
vor —except indeed the fair-haired and 
now pallid Helen — inquired who the 
were, and what they did within the con- 
fines of the Mexican territory ? Andrew 
Pollock, who understood Spanish, replied 
somewhat haughtily that he was a free- 
born American citizen, and, by adoption, 
a member of the new re public of ‘Texas. 
Colonel Don Jose scarcely pe: remitte d hit 
to finish his reply, eve he cried, “ A 
el! a rebel! Muertos a todos los 

janos!* I shall rest here a day or 
to-morrow morning, at daybreak, let thes 
rebels” 
his arm all the white men —‘“‘die. You, 
Pietro, back to General Woll, and bring 
his warrant for their execution.” Andrew 
Pollock and his sons, with all the white 
men, were now hurried into one of their 
outhouses, round which a strong guard 


was placed, while Helen and the rest of 


the women were placed in safe custody 
within one %of the huts of the laborers, 
also guarded. 

Colonel Jose, after giving the inexpli- 
cable order, as it appeared to his men, to 
spare all property as much as possible, 
and to touch nothing but what was abso- 
lutely necessary for their refreshment, sat 
down on the lawn with his officers to eat 
the untasted breakfast which had been 
provided for its rightful owners. Tor 
some time the colonel was silent, appa- 
rently musing deeply within himself. At 
length he spoke in a low tone to the next 
in command. It appeared that, struck 





* Death to all Texans!—a cry whic! 1 ee 
hundreds of Texans to a bloody end. Four hun- 


dred were slaughtered in cold blood at one time in | ; . 
+ leisure ere he fully comprehended their 


the war. 


— comprehending by a sweep of 
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| by the comfort, peace, and tranquillity of 
that retired hi alet, ‘the soldier, called 
much against his will from the pleasures 
of Mexico city, had conceived a desire, 
very natural in a conqueror, of appropri 
ating Pollock’s property to his own use: 
and as of course, in his view of things, 
Mexico must triumph, of settling there 
and making it his home. “ It will make 
a lovely ranchero,” said he, gazing with 
admiration at all the evidences of Anglo- 
Saxon taste and industry displayed 
around ; “and with that little fair beauty 
for its mistress, it would be a perfect par- 
adise.’” Colonel Jose was notoriously a 
man ¢ a but as the present whim 
promiscd to transform alieutenant-colonel 
into a colonel, the infertor officer made 
no comment, but with a meaniug smile 
id,’ You can learn your fate at once: 
make her hand the price of her father’s 
fo, oa I doubt not Padre Vevortlia will 
onthe spot. The old fellow will 
dou s be fe to give his daugh- 
ter’s hand and his sessions to save his 
rcbel life.” Colonel Jose, approving of 
his subordinate’s idea, HIelen and her fa- 
ther were sent for. The interview took 
place in the best room of the house, where 
the invader unceremoniously installed 
himself in the arm-chair that up to that 
day only the patriarch of the spot ever 
satin. The colonel’s air was self-satisfied 
a and confident. He knew the lax princi- 
in vogue in Mexico, and that few 
ould there hesitate between life and hon- 
or. He therefore boldly broached his 
propesition of giving Pollock and all his 
dependents liberty in exchange for his 
possessions and his daughter. Pollock 
was petrified ; while Helen, who under- 
stood $ spanish, looked at her captor in dis- 
‘No, infamous spoliator!” said 
the stern Kentuckian; “my life is in 
your hands—take it; but neither Jands 
nor child shall be yours. My daughter 
wed a Mexican robber! No. My life 
you will take; but yet a few days, and 
my brave countrymen will scourge you 
and your race back beyond the Great Riv- 
er.” The colonel was astounded, and at 
once ordered his prisoners back to con- 
finement. Sentiments of this character 
were so new to him, that it required some 
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force. He then reiterated his commands 
for the execution, stroked his moustache 
with a self-satisfied air, and lay down to 
an early siesta. 

Helen, meanwhile, whosat at her prison 
window gazing out upon the scene before 
her with vacant eye, dwelt with agony 
upon the position of her family. Her 
thoughts were of a mixed character. 
Horror at the proposition of the Mexican 
partisan was mingled with the reflection 
that her sacrifice might save many whom 
she loved. ‘This again was doubtful, as 
the free gift of the property appeared the 
great object aimed at by Don Jose. Then 
came upon her other thoughts of one who 
had laid his life and love at her feet, and 
whom she had rejected with disdain be- 
cause of his color — Fray Cristobal. He 
had offered to quit his tribe, his roving 
life, all for her, and settle down a colonist 
under the banner of Texas. Her manner, 
her shrinking repugnance at binding her- 
self to one with Indian blood in his veins, 
had been sufficient answer for the war- 
rior. He had spoken no more, but his 
altered mien indicated deeply-wounded 
feelings. Helen knew him well, and knew 
that, under other circumstances, Fray 
Cristobal had perilled life, all, for her and 
her family. She felt with bitter regret 
that on his devotion she now had no claim. 

The day passed ; the Mexican soldiers 
ate, drank, slept, and amused themselves, 
afew keeping watch. Night came, and 
then sentinels were posted at every weak 
point: in fact a chain of soldiers sur- 
rounded the house. Ingress and egress 
appeared equally impossible. Hours pass- 
ed; the last meal was brought to the 
prisoners, with an intimation that at day- 
break the terrible tragedy would be 
enacted. For greater safety, lights were 
denied them, though the guards omitted 
to deprive the captives of their pipes and 
tobacco pouches, in which flint and steel 
were always kept. For about two hours 
after sunset, no sound was heard save the 
measured tramp of the mounted sentinels 
without the stockade, and of the foot with- 
in. Helen sat alone at the window of her 
hut, which overlooked the lawn. To the 
right was the outhouse containing the 
male prisoners, to the left the stream. 
On this now fell the rays of the dim moon, 





just rising from a bank of clouds ; and on 
this Helen gazed, under the influence of 
the only feeling which preserved her from 
utter despair. It wanted an hour of mid- 
night, and yet there was no sign given. 
Ten minutes more passed, when a dark 
mass rising slowly from the water gave 
hope, and made poor Helen’s heart beat 
wildly. A figure was clearly visible. It 
stood upon the brink of the stream, near 
a wood-pile, when a musket-shot was fired 
by an observing sentinel. A heavy plunge 
was heard in the water, and when the 
alarmed sentinels reached the spot, a dark 
mass was seen floating down the river, 
already at a distance. Satisfied that the 
Indian intruder had been slain, or mor- 
tally wounded, the soldiers, after report- 
ing as much, returned to their posts. 
Helen, who had seen the Indian, after 
throwing a log into the river, glide behind 
the wood-pile, now saw him, with intense 
anxiety, crawl along the line of buildings. 
He reached the spot where she stood, and 
was about to pass, when a low-whispered 
“Cristobal” arrested him. ‘‘ Miss Pol- 
lock,” said he in the same tone, “in one 
sentence tell me all you know.” Helen 
in a few hurried words explained all. 
“* Your father, all, shall be saved.” ‘Oh, 
Cristobal, do that: save my father, my 
mother, my brothers all, and my deep 
and eternal gratitude shall be yours.” 
‘Gratitude is but a cold word to me,” 
said Cristobal, who with her dropped all 
semblance of Indian manner. ‘“‘ Be gen- 
erous, dear Cristobal,” whispered Helen, 
blushing unseen in the darkness. ‘ I have 
been cruel, unkind, but your devotion to 
my friends will make me forget all.” 
“Even my Indian blood?” said Cristo- 
bal, with a sad melancholy in his tone 
which went to the girl’s heart. ‘‘ All but 
your noble risk of life and all life’s joys 
to save my friends.” ‘ And you, Miss 
Pollock?” ‘ Cristobal,” said the agi- 
tated girl hurriedly; ‘‘ dear Cristobal, 
such dreadful scenes as these make us live 
years in anhour. Call me, then, Helen; 
save my father and mother, and hope 
everything.” Fray seized the girl’s hand 
through the barred window, and said in 
a husky tone, “If I save all, would you 
forget my Indian taint, and become my 
wife?” ‘I would —I will,” said Helen, 
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who in this hour of peril became a woman, 


forgetting all maiden coyness in the ex- | 


citement of the moment. ‘“ Froin grati- 
tude only?” said Cristobal gloomily. 
**7T will never marry a man I do not love 
and respect.” “ And you will be mine?” 
“Twill.” “ Youlove methen?” ‘ Dear 
Cristobal, waste not the precious mo- 
ments; think what is most dear to you, 
and doubt not but time will prove you not 
far wrong.” ‘There was a tenderness in 
Helen’s tone which carried irresistible 
conviction, and pressing her hand to his 
lips, the young man glided away towards 
the shed in which the men were confined. 

A brief and hurried conversation now 
ensued, which having lasted about ten 
minutes, the Comanche chief returned, 
and bidding Helen be of good cheer, again 
sought the river, and plunging therein, 
disappeared. The agitated girl now no- 
ticed that a great bustle was taking place 
in the shed containing the male prisoners, 
as if the whole party were busily engaged 
in moving all it contained. Sounds of 
breaking up barrels were plainly heard, 
and then the low and cautious striking of 
alight. Helen’s heart beat violently ; she 
felt confident that some plan arranged be- 
tween Cristobal and her father was about 
to be carried out. Next instant a flame 
rose in the shed on the side which com- 
municated to the outbuildings and grana- 
ries, while handfuls of burning sticks were 
cast from narrow loop-holes, which were 
intended to supply light and air to the 
erection. The alarm was given; the sen- 
tinels rushed to stay the flames and pun- 
ish the audacious captives, when the door 
flew open, and a volley of musketry was 
poured upon the astonished Mexicans. 
The prisoners had been placed in the ar- 
senal of the whole hamlet. And now, 
amid the roar of musketry and the crack- 


ling of the flames, came the fearful Co- | 


manche war-whoop from the plains upon 
the bewildered and affrighted Mexicans. 


To defend the house was impossible, as 


the fire would soon wrap it in one mass 


of flames; but for this a successful resist- | 


ance might have been made. As it was, 
without attempting to recapture the armed 
Anglo-Saxons, who poured a galling fire 
upon them, the Mexican cavalry mounted, 
and collecting in one dense body, re- 
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treated towards the valley, followed by 
the Comanche horse, of whom they enter- 
tained a most wholesome and salutary fear, 

Efforts were now made to extinguish 
the flames, which had been the main in. 
strument in dislodging the Mexicans, 
who, but for this, would have held good 
the house against the Comanches. It 
was, however, in vain, and all that could 
be done was to remove the wagons and 
every kind of valuable from their proxin. 
ity to the conflagration. This the party 
soon effected, the furniture in the house 
being all saved and placed upon the green 
sward. Atdawn ofday nothing remained 
of the late comfortable and happy home 
of the stern Kentuckian but smouldering 
rubbish and blackened stumps. Still, 
more than he hoped for had been saved 
in the shape of household goods and cat- 
tle, while not one precious life had been 
lost. 

No time was, however, to be lost, as 
the whole Mexican force could easily 
overtake them. The wagons were loaded 
with rapidity, the oxen harnessed, and 
the cattle all driven into herds. In an 
hour every preparation was made, the 
word was given, and, escorted by the 
Comanches, Andrew Pollock turned his 
back upon his late home, to seek one 
less subject to the inroads of an invading 
army. Like most of his neighbors, the 
patriarch of the wilderness had resolved 
to send his wife and daughter, with the 
other women, to the sea-coast, and, join- 
ing General Samuel Houston, do battle 
for his country. For several days the 
Comanches accompanied the cavalcade, 
and then, according to Indian custom, 
disappeared without the ceremony of an 
adieu. The leader, however, remained, 
who then, in the presence of her whole 
family, declared the engagement between 
himself and Helen. Andrew Pollock 
started in anger, and turning to his daugh- 
ter, said, with little delicacy towards his 
Comanche preserver, ‘ Telen marry an 
Indian!” ‘Who saved my father from 
death and me from worse?” replied 
Helen firmly. ‘Not an Indian,” ex 
claimed Cristobal, at this instant extend 
ing a parchment to Andrew ; * but [Tenry 
Norton, of Kentucky, captain in the ser- 
vice of the republic of Texas.” The 




















young man then explained that his father, 
impelled by romantic feelings, had wed- 


ded a beautiful Indian girl; that on com- | 


ing into the enjoyment of that parent’s 
property, galled by the concealed sneers 
of some of his acquaintance, and the feel- 
ing that Indian blood was in his veins, 
he had adopted his mother’s baptismal 
name, and fled to her relatives, 
by dint of gallantry, and by spending his 
income among them, he had raised the 
troop we have above alluded to. Until 


he saw Helen, he had determined forever | 


to dwell with the Comanches: her beauty 
had, however, won him back to civiliza- 
tion. We need enter into no further par- 
ticulars. The lovers were united ; Henry, 
Andrew, and the sons, all distinguished 
themselves in the war of independence : 
it ended; and now peace being finally 
established, the family once more occupy 
their original abiding-place, where the 
writer, in 1842, enjoyed their unaffected 


hospitality. 


SCENE IN A RUSSIAN GARRISON. 
Own the 22d of May, 1841, one of the 
battalions composing part of the military 


where, | 


colony recently established by the Rus- | 


sian government at Novgorod, and which, 
in the singularity of its organization, 
he Prussian landwehr, was 
drawn up in line on the parade ground 
attached to the immense barracks con- 
structed a few years since on the most 
solitary and ancient part of the town, not 
far from the church of Saint Sophia. In 
iront of the line, formed with that me- 
chanical regularity and precision which 
have made the Russian fuot-soldiers such 
admirable automatons, strode General 
L—eff. 
age, remarkable for his rigid deportment, 
his leanness, his tawny complexion, and 
his large gray restless eyes. He was dis- 
tinguished in the army for his bravery — 
daring proofs of which he had given dur- 
ing the campaigns in Persia and Turkey. 
But whether, as was generally thought, 
domestic unhappiness had been the means 
of souring a temper naturally energetic, 
or that his heart had been hardened by 
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IIe was a man fifty years of 
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the frequent application of the inexorable 
necessity of a discipline degrading in its 
principle, and too often monstrous in its 
effects, General L—eff was looked on as 
an object of terror by the soldiers; for 
not a day passed unsignalized by one or 
more of those acts of severity which might 


justly undergo the imputation of ferocity. 


It was known, however, that this man 
had an attachment for the daughter of 
one of his ancient comrades, killed in the 
late war with Poland. Having adopted 
her, no parent ever showed more solici- 
tude for his offspring than he evinced for 
the young orphan, and they were seldom 
separate. Although grateful for the kind- 
ness of the general, the young girl —to 
whom the soldiers had given the name of 
Solowoiva,* from the sweetness with 
which she sang the old and melancholy 
slave romances — could never overcome 
in his presence the unconquerable con- 
straint which his brief address, imperious 
countenance, and cold and distant man- 
ners, imposed on those who approached 
him. 

On the day when the following events 
took place, Solowoiva, who, to please the 
general, regularly attended all the exer- 
cises and parades, was seated before one 
of the barrack windows on a level with 
the parade-ground, looking quietly at the 
movements of the soldiers. A blush suf- 
fused her countenance as her eyes en- 
countered those of a young military sur- 
ceon named Ivan Polovoi, dressed on this 
occasion with marked elegance in the 
simple uniform of his rank. 

Already General L—eff had passed 
several times before the front of the bat- 
talion without speaking; but his bushy 
eyebrows contracted, and passian began 
to be visible in his countenance, when he 
found that a number of men were absent. 
His attention at this moment was arrested 
by a party of soldiers advancing towards 
him from the other end of the parade- 
ground, each carrying a long rod, used 
in the application of an abominable pun- 
ishment which has not yet ceased in the 
Russian army. Turning towards one of 
his aides-de-camp, he demanded, in a 
voice of thunder, from whom the order 
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had emanated, and who was to be pun- 
ished. 

A sergeant, remarkable for his livid 
and scarred appearance, rushed towards 
the general, snatched his sword from his 
hand, and struck him in the face with it, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Yourself!” 

The action had an effect like an elec- 
tric shock on the ranks of the battalion, 
and the usually immovable zountenances 
of the soldiers seemed to brighten with 
an impulse of hatred. A spontaneous 
movement was made by the officers along 
the line to the-assistance of their chief; 
but they were instantly seized, thrown to 
the ground, and a bayonet pointed against 
the breast of each. Ivan the surgeon had 
alone been left untouched; for, by his 
humanity and kindness, he had concili- 
ated the good-will of the troops. A gren- 
adier, however, was stationed before him 
to act as a guard, who whispered in his 
ear, in a mysterious voice, ‘‘ Whether the 
Nightingale sings or not, remain quiet; 
not a gesture nor a cry, or you are adead 
man!” 

Recovering from his surprise, the gen- 
eral seized with both hands the bayonets 
presented to his breast ; and having by a 
violent effort struck them aside, shouted, 
as his eye flashed along the battalion — 
“Down on your knees, vile brutes! 
Down on your knees and ask pardon — 
your heads in the dust, or you have not 
flesh enough on your backs to expiate 
your rebellion!” 

His words were received with a shout 
of savage laughter, and the sergeant, with 
that peculiar tranquillity which distin- 
guishes unshaken resolution, retorted — 


** We each and all of us know that our | 


lives will be the penalty of what we now 
do. When the sentence passed on you 
shall be executed, we shall seek General 
Suroff, governor of Novgorod ; we shall 
give up to him your sword, your decora- 
tions, and whatever may remain of your 
body, and say to him, ‘General L—eff 
was a tiger, and we have killed him; 
here are our arms; we look for our pun- 
ishment!’” The sergeant, while speak- 
ing, tore the epaulettes from the general’s 
shoulders, and trampled them under his 
feet. ‘These insignia don’t become 
you; the knout is fitter for an executian- 


SCENE IN A RUSSIAN GARRISON. 





er. Remember the soldier Betsakoff, 
flogged with rods for having been too slow 
in carrying arms ; remember the old sans. 
officter whom you reduced to the ranks 
for having a stain on his uniform, and 
whom you struck with your cane until 
the blood streamed from his forehead, his 
cheeks, and his lips; and because the 
unhappy old man, pale with shame, re- 
pulsed the hand which inflicted the indig- 
nity, he was condemned, flogged, and 
sent mutilated and dying to Siberia.” 
The sergeant continued with a terrible 
coolness this degrading scene, dragging 
off the general’s belt and coat, and lastly 
his shirt. 

In spite of his remarkable firmness, 
L—eff shuddered while he listened to the 
accusing voice, so eloquent in its simpli- 
city, socalm and so measured even in its 
passion. As for Solowoiva, she sat for 
some time without being able to compre- 
hend the strange scene passing before her 
eyes ; but when the truth at length flash 
ed on her, that her adopted father was 
about to undergo the odious chastisement 
which he had so often inflicted on others, 
she was seized with horror, and gave ut- 
terance to the most heart-rending cries. 
Ivan the surgeon, who till then had stood 
neuter, could not remain insensible to 
the despair of the young girl, and forget- 
ting the warning he had received, and 
the ferocious exasperation of the soldiers, 
he advanced towards her. He had not 
gone many paces when a shot was fired, 
and the unfortunate young surgeon fell to 
the ground a corpse. 

There is in most Russian regiments a 
kind of buffoon, who fills a situation 
somewhat resembling that held in the an- 
cient German armies, to whom the sol- 
diers applied the significant appellation 
of Lustig. One of these men, attached 
to the battalion, seeing the surgeon fall, 
approached the corpse, dancing and ges 
ticulating, and, raising it in his robust 
arms, carried it towards where Solowoiva 
still sat, and depositing it immediately 
before her, exclaimed — “ Here, my little 
singing bird, this is yours.” Pale with 
terror, the girl recognized the body as tt 
rolled at her feet, and uttering a faint 
cry, sunk by its side. 

While this scene was being enacted, 
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General L—eff had been laid on a car, 
drawn along the ranks, and had received 
the baguettes — a terrible torture; which, 
however, was only the commencement of 
his sufferings. He had scarcely reached 
the extremity of the line when a voice 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Take him to the ovens!” 

The general, whose spirit was already 
crushed, heard the words, and, too well 
comprehending their meaning, threw 
around him a look of supplication and 
terror. 

“To the ovens!” shouted a hundred 
voices. 

The countenance of the general be- 
came livid, and his body shook with ter- 
ror: his pride had fied, and, groaning in 
agony, he asked for pardon. But the 
shouts of the battalion drowned his voice ; 
and the sergeant, approaching his victim, 
said ina stern tone— ‘J also bescught 
pity when my brother fell expiring under 
the bagucttes.”” 

We shall not go into the details of the 
horrible scene which followed, unfortu- 
nately but too true. Suflice it to say, 
that the general and the superior officers 
of the battalion, shut up in the ovens, 
under which a slow fire was carefully re- 
newed by the soldiers, were: literally 
roasted alive. 

Certainly the execution of the sentence 
had a terrible originality; yet the pun- 
ishment was fully proportionate to the 
vengeance. 

A mounted jager carried to the empe- 
ror the account of the fearful drama 
which had been enacted in Novgorod, 
and eight days afterwards several batte- 
ries of artillery entered the decayed capi- 
tal of ancient Russia, preceded by a ma- 
jor-general, who, during the late war in 
Poland, had been known to the army un- 
der the title of the “‘ Butcher of War- 
saw.” 


One of his aides-de-camp was sent to | 


the quarters of the mutineers, with an 
order to assemble the next day, without 
arms, on a small parade-ground at the 
eastern extremity of the town, and-called 
the Tartar Camp. The soldiers replied 
to this mysterious injunction by the cus- 
tomary shout (karacho.) ‘The following 
day they dressed themselves, and arrang- 
ed their moust ches, as if preparing ao a 
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simple parade; then pale, silent, their 
lips white with emotion, but still keeping 
their ranks, they traversed the town 
through a triple row of Cossacks, follow- 
ed by the mournful looks of the populace. 
Arrived upon the ground, they silently 
formed into square. At the same mo- 
ment the drums beat, the belfries of the 
numerous Greek churches in Novgorod 
pealed, and the several batteries estab- 
lished at the entrances of the five long 
avenues leading into the field were sud- 
denly unmasked, and the grape-shot be- 
gan the work of extermination. Horrid 
shouts followed each discharge, and a 
heavy groaning, mingled with the inter- 
rupted songs of some of the dying sol- 
diers. For three hours the discharge 
continued; and when the executioners 
of this bloody duty entered the place of 
punishment, they found it literally a lake 
of blood, and covered with mangled limbs. 
Five soldiers alone, who had been mirac- 
ulously preserved, were found alive, and 
they expired under the kneout. Among 
this latter number was the sergeant, who 
to the last moment, manifested an extra- 
ordinary degree of fortitude in the midst 
of his sufferings. 

Solowoiva, the adopted daughter of 
General L—eff, was taken under the pro- 
tection of the empress, and placed in the 
society of noble Russian ladies at Smol- 
noi. 

It may be necessary to add that the 
preceding details are not exaggerated in 
any respect. We present them as de- 
scribed by a respectable correspondent of 
a French newspaper, who mentions that 
he was an eye-witness of the scenes to 
which he alludes. From what is being 
daily disclosed of the savage character of 
Russian institutions, there seems no rea- 
son to doubt their accuracy. 


ANIMAL HUMANITY. 

It is extremely curious to abserve in 
animals ways and doings like those of 
human beings. It is a department of na- 
tural history which has never been hon- 
ored with any systematic study: perhaps 
it is thought too trifling for grave philos- 
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ophers. I must profess, however, that I 
feel there is some value in the inquiry, 
as tending to give us sympathies with the 
lower animals, and to dispose us to treat 
them more kindly than we generally do. 

The sports of animals are peculiarly 
affecting. ‘They come home to our so- 
cial feelings; and the idea is the more 
touching, when we regard the poor beasts 
as perhaps enjoying themselves when on 
the very brink of suffering death for our 
enjoyment. 

It is reported by all who have the 
charge of flocks, that the lambs resemble 
children very much in their sports. In 
the mellowed glow of a June evening, 
while the ewes are quietly resting in pre- 
paration for their night’s sleep, the lambs 
gather together at a little distance, per- 
haps in the neighborhood of a broomy 
knoll, and there begin a set of pranksome 
frolics of their own, dancing fantastically 
about, or butting, as in jest, against each 
other. The whole affair is a regular 
game at romps, such as a merry group of 
human younkers will occasionally be al- 
lowed to enjoy just before going to bed. 
It is highly amusing to witness it, and to 
trace the resemblance it bears to human 
doings; which is sometimes carried so 
far, that a single mamma will be seen 
looking on close by, apparently rather 
happy at the idea of the young folk being 
so merry, but anxious also that they 
should not behave too roughly; other- 
wise, she must certainly interfere. 

Monkeys have similar habits. In the 
countries of the Eastern Peninsula and 
Archipelago, where they abound, the 


matrons are often observed, in the cool | 


of the evening, sitting in a circle round 
their little ones, which amuse themselves 
with various gambols. 
of the young, as they jump over each 
other’s heads, make mimic fights, and 
wrestle in sport, is most ludicrously con- 
trasted with the gravity of their seniors, 
which might be presumed as delighting 
in the fun, but far too staid and wise to 
let itappear. There is a regard, however, 
to discipline; and whenever any foolish 
babe behaves decidedly ill, the mamma 
will be seen to jump into the throng, 
seize the offender by the tail, and adminis- 
ter exactly that extreme kind of chastise- 





The merriment | 


ment which has so long been in vogue 
among human parents and human teach. 
ers. 

That there is merriment — genuine 
human-like merriment — in many of the 
lower animals, no one can doubt who has 
ever watched the gambols of the kid, the 
lamb, the kitten, or of dogs, which 


‘“ Scour away in lang excursion, 
And worry other in diversion.” 


But there is something to be observed in 

these sports still more human-like than 

mere sport. The principle of make-be. 

lieve, or jest, as opposed to earnest, can 

be discerned in many of their merry- 

makings. A friend of mine one day ob 

served a kitten amusing itself by running 

along past its mother, and giving her a 

little pat on the cheek every time it pass 

ed. ‘This must have been done as a little 

practical joke. It may be added, that the 

cat stood it for some time very tranquilly; 

but at last, appearing to get irritated by 

the iteration of such absurd procedure, 

she gave her offspring a blow on the side 

of the head, that sent the little creature 

spinning to the other side of the room. 

The kitten looked extremely surprised at 
this act of mamma, as considering it very 

ungracious of her not to take the joke in 
the way it was meant. The same gentle- 
man has observed similar fun going on in 

a department of the animal kindgom cer- 
tainly far below the point where we would- 
have expected it; namely, among spiders. 
He has seen a little spider capering about 
its parent, running up to it, and then 
away again, so as to leave no doubt upon 
his mind that the creature was making 
merry. Ants, too, have their sports. 
They pat each other’s cheeks, wrestle 
and tumble, and ride on each other's 
backs, like a set of schoolboys. 

The kindly social acts of animals, 
among themselves and towards mankind, 
form the next series of phenomena to 
which I would direct attention. Burns 


| justly eulogizes, as a high virtue, the be- 


ing disposed to hold our being on the 
terms, “ Each aids the others.”’ It is the 
grand distinction of human society, to 
interpose for the comfort and protection 
of each other in needful cases. Many 
families of the lower animals are indiffer- 
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ent on such points; but others are not. 
It is not yet many months since some 
workmen, engaged in repairing the ca- 
thedral of Glasgow, observed an unusual 
concourse of sparrows coming regularly 
toahole in one of the slanting walls, and 
there making a great ado, as if feeding 
some birds within. Curiosity being at 
length excited, the men proceeded to ex- 
amine the place, and found that a mother 
bird, after the flight of her brood, had 
got her leg entangled in some of the 
threads composing her nest, so that she 
was keptaprisoner. The leg was visibly 
swollen by the chafing produced by her 
efforts to escape. In this distressing sit- 
uation the poor bird had been condoled 
with and fed by her fellows, exactly as a 
human being might have been in similar 
circumstances. 

Not long before that time, in the plea- 
sure-grounds of Rannoch Lodge in Perth- 
shire, a little field-bird was observed by 
the gamekeeper to wound itself by flying 
against one of the so-called invisible 
fences; whereupon a companion, not 
stated to have been a mate, came and sat 


beside it, as it were sighing and sobbing, 
careless whether he himself was caught — 
which was easily done by the spectator of 


the scene. He took home the two birds, 
and had them carefully attended to, till 
the wounded bird had a little recovered ; 
he then set them both at liberty ; and, to 
pursue the narrative of a local newspaper, 
“nothing could have been more touching 
than the affectionate solicitude with which 
the one watched the progress of the other 
—now lending it a wing, and again 
cherring it while it rested, until both 
were at length lost to the view of the 
kind-hearted gamekeeper.” 

Instances like these could be multiplied 
indefinitely. They are the daily habits 
of some creatures. The dugong, a whale- 
like animal, but herbivorous, has the so- 
cial feeling so strong, that, when one is 
harpooned, the others flock around, re- 
gardless of their own danger, and endea- 
vor to wrench out the weapon with their 
teeth. In what is this different from a 
soldier shielding a comrade, or endeavor- 
ing to rescue him from dying of his 
wounds on the field of battle? Of the 
many anecdotes told respecting rational- 





looking proceedings of animals for the 
benefit of each other, I shall adopt one 
related by Monk Lewis in one of his let- 
ters: ‘ About ten days ago [writing in 
Jamaica,] one of the farm-keepers’ wives 
was going homewards through the wood, 
when she saw a roebuck running towards 
her with great speed. Thinking that it 
was going to attack her with its horns, 
she was considerably alarmed; but, at 
the distance of a few paces, the animal 
stopped, and disappeared among the 
bushes. The woman recovered herself, 
and was proceeding on her way, when 
the roebuck appeared again, ran towards 
her as before, and again retreated, with- 
out doing her any harm. On this being 
done a third time, the woman was induced 
to follow it, till it led her to the side 
of a deep ditch, in which she discovered 
a young roebuck unable to extricate itself, 
and on the point of being smothered in 
the water. ‘The woman immediately en- 
deavored to rescue it, during which the 
other roebuck stood quietly by, and as 
soon as her exertions were successful, the 
two animals gallopped away together.” 
The same measures have often been 
adopted by dogs on account of a master 
who has fallen into any kind of trouble. 
Leaving him, they run home, scratch at 
the door, and, on gaining admittance, 
pull the skirts of wife or servant, to in- 
duce her to come to the spot for his re- 
lief. The horse, too, sometimes shows 
this species of sagacious kindness. Not 
three months before the time when this 
paper was written, the horse of a man 
called Graham, belonging to the Stain- 
more collieries, came home in the even- 
ing without him. According to a local 
chronicler, the animal “ proceeded direct 
to the house-door, and commenced neigh- 
ing, and seemed greatly distressed. Be- 
ing a docile, playful animal, Graham’s 
family did not at first take much notice 
of its complaints, not thinking but that 
Graham himself was not far distant ; he, 
however, not arriving in a short time, and 
the horse still continuing its wailings, 
they became a little alarmed, and a per- 
son was therefore despatched on the road 
in search of him. He was found lying 
on the road near Coupland Beck, a dis- 
tance of two miles from Appleby, with 
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his head severely cut, and in an insensi- | was soon a quarter of a mile from the 


ble state. 
cold, and a pinching frost having set in, 
he would doubtless have perished had he 
Jain much longer.” It appeared that the 
poor man had fallen asleep, and in that 
state tumbled from his cart. 

The sense of duty is another of the 
human-like characteristics of animals, 
and one of those best known. A dog 
will take a trust, and fulfil it as well as a 
man. A very affecting instance was pre- 
sented about two years ago by a female 
dog belonging to a shepherd near Dun- 


The evening was extremely | 


ning in Perthshire. The man had bought | 


for his master, at Falkirk, four score of 


sheep, which he immediately despatched | 


homewards under the care of his dog 
alone, though the flock had to go seven- 
teen miles through a populous country. 
The poor animal, when a few miles on 
the road, dropped two whelps ; but, faith- 
ful to her charge, she drove the sheep on 
a mile or two farther; then, allowing 
them to stop, returned for her pups, which 
she carried for about two miles in advance 
of the sheep. Leaving her pups, the 
collie again returned for the sheep, and 
drove them onwards a few miles. This 
she continued to do, alternately carrying 
her young ones, and taking charge of the 
flock, till she reached home. ‘The man- 
ner of her acting on this trying occasion 


was afterwards gathered by the shepherd | 


from various individuals, who had ob- 


served these extraordinary proceedings of | 


the poor animal on the road. It is pain- 


ful to add, that she did not succeed in | 


bringing her offspring alive to her mas- 
ter’s house. Asa pendent to this tale, 
take one relating toa Newfoundland dog, 
which lived a few years ago with a family 
in one of the southern states of the Amer- 


ican Union, and which had rescued one | 


of its master’s daughters from drowning. 


| 


The family had to proceed in a schooner 


for the city of St. Augustine: they had 
embarked, and the vessel was swinging 
off ffom the pier, when the dog was 
missed. ‘To quote a newspaper narra- 


tive, —‘* They whistled and called, but | 


no dog appeared; the captain became 
restive, swore he would wait no longer, 
gave the order, and the craft swept along 


the waters with a spanking breeze, and | 





shore. The girl and her father were 
standing at the stern of the vessel, look. 
ing back upon the city, which they had 
probably left forever, when suddenly 
‘Towser was seen running down to the 
edge of the wharf with something in his 
mouth. With a glass, they discovered 
that it was his master’s pocket-handker- 
chief, which had been dropt somewhere 
upon the road down to the vessel, and 
which he now recollected, with some 
compunctions of conscience, he had sent 
his shaggy servant back to look after. 
The dog looked piteously around upon 
the bystanders, then at the retreating 
vessel, and leapt boldly into the water. 
His master immediately pointed out the 
noble animal to the captain, and re 
quested him to throw his vessel into the 
wind, until the dog could near them. 
He also offered a large sum if he would 
drop his boat, and pick him up; told him 
of the manner in which he had preserved 
the life of his daughter, and again. offered 
him the price of a passage if he would 
save the faithful creature. The girl 
joined her intreaties to those cf her fa 
ther’s, and implored that her early friend 
might be rescued. But the captain was 
a savage ; he was deaf to every appeal of 
humanity; kept obstinately on his course; 
and the better animal of the two followed 
the vessel until, his strength exhausted, 
and his generous heart chilled by despair, 
he sank among the more merciful bil- 
lows.” 

The high degree in which animals are 
susceptible of attachment, needs little il- 
lustration ; for every tne knows the dog 
and horse. One is, however, less struck 
by the general fact, that these animals, 
and some others, devote themselves toa 
kindly and servile association with man, 
than by the particular friendships which 
certain animals form with individuals of 
our species, as if from some peculiar, 
though inscrutable election of qualities, 
or, it may be, merely from accidental 
contact. We can even, in some it 
stances, see this attended by a demon- 
stration of an auld lang syne feeling, such 
as usually attends the rencountres of hu 
man friends long separated. For exam- 
ple: — A few years ago, a sailor, entering 
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a show of wild beasts at Plymouth, was 
surprised to find a tiger very much agi- 
tated at his approach, acting always with 
the greater violence the nearer he came 
to its cage. The keeper, to whom he 
pointed out the circumstance, remarked 
that the beast must either be greatly 
pleased, or as much annoyed. Upon this 
the sailor went close up to the den, and, 
after a few minutes, during which the 
animal lashed its sides with its tail, and 
uttered the most frightful bellowings, he 
discovered that it was a tiger which had 
been brought home to England a few 
years before under his especial care. It 
now became Jack’s turn to be delighted, 
as it appears the tiger was, in thus re- 
cognizing his old friend; and after mak- 
ing repeated applications to be permitted 
to enter the den, for the purpose, as he 
said, of “‘ shaking a fist” with the beauti- 
ful animal, he was suffered so to do: the 
iron door was opened, and in jumped 
Jack, to the delight of himself and striped 
friend, and the astonishment of the look- 
ers-on. ‘The affection of the animal was 
now shown by caressing and licking the 
pleased sailor, whom he seemed to wel- 
come with the heartiest satisfaction; and 
when the honest tar left the den, the an- 
guish of the poor animal appeared almost 
insupportable. Was not this the very 
same sentiment which makes us sing, 
“Should auld acquaintance be forgot ?” 
“But animals of much lower grade will 
strike up friendships with men. There 
is an anecdote of a goose which became 


unaccountably attached to a farmer in | 


Ireland, insomuch that it raised a joke at 
his expense. One day it followed him to 
a court, which he was attending upon 
public duty, and so irritated was he, that 
he twisted his whip about its neck, and 
swung it round till he thought it dead. 
Some time after, when he was lying dan- 
gerously ill, he was horror-struck to ob- 
serve the same goose looking in at his 
window. His daughter told him it had 
waited there, with an air of the greatest 
concern, during the whole time of his 
illness, Of course there was no standing 


this disinterested attachment, and the 
poor goose was instantly admitted into 
favor. 
This predilection of animals for par- 
* 





| to me to-day,” said Dr. Gall.* 
ws? 





ticular persons was once the means of 
deciding, very amusingly, a case before 
a court of justice. It was a Dublin po- 
lice-office, and the object of dispute was 
a pet parrot, which had been stolen from 
a Mr. Davis, and sold to a Mr. Moore. 
The plaintiff, taking the bird upon his 
finger, said, ‘Come, old boy, give me a 
kiss,’’ which the parrot instantly did. A 
youth, in the defendant’s interest, re- 
marked that this proved nothing, as the 
parrot would kiss anybody. ‘‘ You had 
better not try,” remarked the plaintiff. 
Nevertheless, the young man asked the 
parrot to kiss him. Poll, Judas-like, ad- 
vanced as if to give the required salute, 
but seized the youth’s lip, and made him 
roar with pain. This fact, and the par- 
rot’s obeying the plaintiff in several other 
requisitions, caused it to be instantly or- 
dered into the possession of its original 
master. 

Human foibles, too, are participated 
by animals, The dog, 1 grieve to say, is 
capable of both envy and jealousy. A 
gentleman, calling one day upon Dr. 
Gall, at Paris, found that most original 
observer of nature in the midst of birds, 
cats, and dogs, which were his pets. 
“Do you think,” said he, turning his 
eyes to two beautiful dogs at his feet, 
which were endeavoring to gain his at- 
tention —‘‘do you think that these lit- 
tle pets possess pride and vanity like 
man?” ‘ Yes,” said the other, ‘I have 
remarked their vanity frequently.” ‘‘ We 
will call both feelings into action,” said 
he. He then caressed the whelp, and 
took it into his arms. ‘ Mark that mo- 
ther’s offended pride,” said he, as he 
walked quietly across the chamber to her 
mat. ‘ Do you think she will come if I 
call her?” ‘Oh yes,” answered his 
friend. ‘‘ Not at all.” Ie made the at- 
tempt; but she heeded not the hand she 
had so earnestly endeavored to lick but 
an instant before. ‘‘ She will not speak 
Not long 
ago, it was stated in a Plymouth news- 
paper, that two dogs, a setter and a little 
spaniel, being kept in the same kennel, 
the larger animal manifested a great jeal- 
ousy of the smaller. At length the little 
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dog was missing, and the setter was found 
to have taken ill. ‘The latter dying very 
quickly, was opened, when the little dog 
was found almost entire in its stomach. 
Revenge is\not a conspicuous animal 
passion. 
pressions is perhaps a preventive to it. 
But it is not quite unknown. James 
Hogg tells a story of a dog which was 
much annoyed by the persecutions of a 
larger animal of his own species, till one 
day he brought a still more powerful 
friend, which set upon, and gave the per- 
secutor such a worrying, as served to 
deter him from his cruelty in future. 
Mr. Thomson, in his Note-Book of a 
Naturalist, relates a similar circum- 
stance as occurring some time since 
at the seat of a noble lord in Sur- 
rey. ‘In the park are two large pieces 
of water, divided by a small isthmus, 
which widens considerably at one ex- 


The incapacity of deep im- | 





tremity, and at the time in question, a | 
pair of swans were the occupants. A doe | 


and her fawn, belonging to a herd of deer 


in the park, coming down to one of the | 


pieces of water to drink, were immedi- 
ately set upon by the swans; and the 
fawn, by their joint efforts, was got into 
deep water, and drowned. 
siderable interval of time, when the swans 


After a con- | 


were one day on the wide part of the 


isthmus, and thus separated from their 
element, and at a disadvantage, a rush 


was made upon them by a number of the | 


deer, which trod under foot and 
stroyed one of them. The bereaved doe 
must have had some means of communi- 


cating her loss to the other deer, and of 


urging them to help her in her revenge ; 
and the most remarkable part of the 


de- | 


the keeper handed in a sheep’s head to 
the cubs, which instantly began to quar- 
rel over it, as if each desired exclusive 
possession of the prize. In the midst of 
the turmoil the lioness rose and advanced, 
and with two well-directed cuffs, sent 
them cowering into the corners of the 
den. She then lay down, and deliber- 
ately dividing the spoil into two equal 
parts, assigned one to each of her young 
ones; after which, without taking a mor- 
sel to herself, she retired, and lay quietly 
down again. If the fact was exactly as 
thus related, it certainly forms one of the 
most curious illustrations of animal hu- 
manity which we have on record. 

But, it might be asked, what class of 
ordinary human actions is not imitated 
by animals? A gentleman comes home 
late at night, and uses the knocker to 
gain admission: a cat belonging to a 
friend of ours used to dothe same. A 
weary pedestrian rejoices to get a cast in 
a passing omnibus: in the Magazine of 
Natural History (1833), is an anecdote 
of a dog which, being in like circunm- 
stances, came into such a vehicle on one 
of the London thoroughfares, and could 
not be induced to come out, till he vol- 
untarily left it at a place which seemed 
to be his home. An innkeeper’s son will 
take a drive for half a stage in one of his 
father’s coaches, and come back in an- 
other: this also did Ralph, a famous 
raven of the Elephant and Castle public 
house: he knew all the coach-drivers 


_who plied at that inn, and would take 


transaction is, that the deer must have | 


had a kind of consciousness of the fitness 
of the moment, when the swans were, to 
a great extent, defenceless, or at least de- 
prived of their greatest advantage, and 


dragoons. 


had no means of effecting their retreat to | 
| herd is set to watch, while the rest 


the water.” 

An anecdote was lately given in a 
newspaper, which would show animals to 
be even capable of a sense of equity ; but 
perhaps there is some exaggeration about 
it. A gentleman, visiting a menagerie 
at Penrith, found there a fine lioness with 


two cubs. While he was observing her, 


| 
| 
| 


short jaunts on the coach-top with them, 
till he met some other coach coming the 
contrary way, when he would change 
coaches, and return. ‘To pass to some- 
thing very different: — The persecuted 
Covenanters, when met for worship in the 
lonely glens of Ayrshire, used to plant a 
sentinel to watch the approach of the 
This also do the red-deer in 
the Highlands. The youngest of the 


browse; and if he leave his post, they 
butt him till he shows he is corrected. 
Men make hay — with and without favor 
of sunshine — knowing it is needed for 
winter store. The marmot of the Altaic 
mountains makes hay also, to serve as 
winter fodder. He piles it in stacks as 
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high as a man, and the selection of herbs 
for the purpose is far beyond what hu- | 
man haymakers can pretend to. ‘If at 
first you don’t succeed,” says the moral- | 
ist, “try, try, try again.” The spider | 
did this nine times in the sight of the 
fugitive Bruce, and taught him to regain 
akingdom. So also has the lion been 
seen, after failing in a leap at his prey, 
to go back to try it over again, though 
the prey was gone, as anxious to investi- | 
gate the cause of failure, and to train 
himself up to the proper pitch of power | 
for a future occasion. ‘To emigrate for 
better subsistence and climate has been 
a practice of the human family since its 
earliest ages. It is now fully admitted 
that the migrations of animals are prompt- 
ed by precisely the same motives. And 
as men, in the infancy of navigation, 
crept along the shore, or navigated from 
headland to headland, or, in crossing, 
chose the narrow passes, and those 
which were assisted by intervening is- 
lands, so birds of passage adopt all these 
facilities. "Those which move from Scot- 
land to Ireland, proceed by the straits of | 
Fortpatrick. ‘They wait for a side wind, 
too, to aid them. So also Capri is used 
as a resting-place in crossing the Medi- 
terranean; as the bishop knows by the 
tithe of quails, which is said to form an 
important part of his revenue. In what, 
moreover, does the return of continental 
tourists in winter, each to his particular 
brick dwelling in London, differ from the 
resumption of particular residences by 
the swallows in spring? The absence of 
title-deeds and rents makes the only dis- | 
tinction. ‘There is even some inscru- 
table means of communicating ideas 
amongst animals. The deer, in the an- 
ecdote already given, must have had a 
talk about the swans. Even creatures of 
different families, as cows and _ horses, | 
have been ascertained to interchange 
their thoughts. 

There is a disposition amongst us to 
deny all that assimilates animals to our- 
selves, as if there were something deroga- 
tory init. Miserable pride and delusion, 
to suppose there can be any good in bat- 
tling off one of God’s facts! When I 
hear of men endeavoring to extinguish 
the idea of animal intellectuality and sen- 











| ly esteem them. 


timent, by calling it instinct, I am always 
reminded of the weak creatures of the 
desert, which get their heads into a bush, 
and then think that they cannot be seen. 
What imaginable benefit can there be in 


| any such falsity? Rather let us acknow- 


ledge the beautiful and ingenious quali- 


_ ties of animals, as they actually are, see- 


ing in them the hand of a Divine Author, 
and something which even we ourselves 
may occasionally imitate with advantage. 


INSECT IMPORTANCE. 


INSIGNIFICANT as insects may appear 
to the casual observer, there are families 
of the race which assume the highest im- 
portance, either from the benefits they 
confer, or from the ravages they com- 
mit. We grant that it is neither a very 
dignified, nor always a very accurate, 
mode of estimating the importance of 
the lower animals to judge of them mere- 
ly as they may subserve or thwart the 
purposes of man; but taking even this 
standard, we shall find that insects are 
not the insignificant creatures we vulgar- 
Individually, the high- 
est of the class is but a feeble instru- 
ment either for good or for evil: it is 
the infinity of their numbers, and the fact 
of their generally living and acting in 
community, that renders them special 
objects of human consideration. We 
shall glance, in the present paper, at a 
few whose produce gives to them an 
economical and commercial importance. 

By far the most valuable of the class 
is the silkworm (Bombyx mori), whose 
splendid tissue has been known from the 
remotest antiquity. Though early culti- 
vated in China and India, it was not till 


| the beginning of the sixth century that the 
| insect was brought into Europe. 


Since 
then the culture and manufacture of silk 
has extended over Italy, France and 


-other southern countries, holding a high 


place in their economy, giving employ- 
ment to a vast number of hands, setting 
in circulation a large amount of capital, 
and involving much intricate and diffi- 
cult fiscal regulation. 

It is not our intention to enter upon 
the natural history of the silkworm — 
which, like many other insects, passes 
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through the successive stages of egg, 
caterpillar, chrysalis, and ‘moth — far- 
ther than to remark that it is in its 
second stage that it becomes economically 
importnt. Each moth having dropped 
to the number of 300 or 590 eggs, these 
are hatched by natural or artificial heat, 
according to the climate of the country, 
and a voracious caterpillar is the pro- 
duce, which is carefully tended and fed 
with mulberry leaves, or with lettuce — 
both of these plants abounding in a tena- 
cious juice or caoutchouc. On acquir- 
ing its full growth (about three inches in 
length), this caterpillar spins for itself an 
oval-shaped cocoon, formed by a single 
filament of yellow silk, from ten to twelve 
yards in length, emitted from the stomach 
of the insect preparatory to its assuming 
the chrysalis form. It is in this state that 
the silk is taken, the insect being de- 
stroyed by immersion in warm water, and 
the cocoon carefully unwound. Were the 
cocoon left undisturbed till the chrysalis 
had become a moth, the latter would eat 
its way through the envelop, and so cut 
the silk into a number of short lengths, 
instead of one continuous filament. Of 
course, a sufficient number of cocoons 
are left untouched for next year’s brood, 
comparatively few moths being sufficient 
to stock an extensive establishment. It 
is thus that a plain-looking, greedy, leaf- 
devouring insect becomes of so much 
economical importance; requiring hu- 
man attention to supply it with food and 
shelter, hands to unwind the silken cere- 
ment, to assort and twist the filaments 
into threads, cords, &c. ; individuals to 
dye, weave, and finish it — independent 
of the co-relative aids of chemists, de- 
signers of patterns, and framers of the ne- 
cessary machinery. Nor can this insect, 
humble as it may seem, be dispensed 
with so long as man admires and values 
the beauty of the silken fabric; for though 
he knows that the cocoon is obtained by 
the animal from the peculiar vegetables 
it feeds upon, yet all his boasted know- 
ledge in chemistry has not enabled him 
to elaborate from mulberry leaves a fila- 
ment possessing the same lustre, beauty, 
and tenacity. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 
the various fabrics woven from silk, either 





for the purposes of dress, upholstery, or 
ornament ; but an idea of its importance 
may be formed from the fact, that scarce. 
ly an individual, even in humble life, but 
can boast of wearing it to some extent, 
either for dress or ornament. In Britain 
the annual value of the manufacture is 
estimated at nearly ten millions sterling 
— more than nine-tenths of which are 
for home consumption. We draw our 
chief supplies of the raw material from 
Bengal; from Italy, which produces about 
eleven millions pounds annually; from 
China, where, next to tea, it is the staple 
article of export; from Turkey ; and in 
smaller quantities from Holland, the 
United States, and other countries. The 
foreign states in which the manufacture 
chiefly exists are China, India, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France ; the latter king- 
dom alone producing fabrics to the annual 
value of about eight millions sterling. 
We have no very accurate data as to the 
amount of silk stuffs consumed in the 
various countries of the world; but con- 
sidering how generally they are worn in 
oriental as well as in European coun- 
tries, and reflecting upon the increasing 
demand by a civilized population in the 
Americas, we cannot be far wrong ‘in 
stating that a million and a half of human 
beings derive their sole support from 
the culture and manufacture of silk, and 
that it creates an annual circulating me- 
dium of between thirty and forty millions 
sterling! Somuch for the importance of 
an humble insect which, if it had been 
shown to our ancestors five hundred 
years ago, would have been as little val- 
ued as the earth-worm beneath their 
sandals, 

As an appropriate seqnel to the silk- 
worm, we may next advert to the cocht- 
neal insect (Coccus cacti,) from which 
the red dye-stuff of that name is obtained. 
The male insect is winged, and not much 
larger than a flea: the female is wing- 
less, and when full grown, about the size 
of abarley grain. It is the dried body 
of the female which forms the cochineal 
of commerce, having in this state the 
appearance of a shrivelled berry. It is 
principally used in dying scarlet, crim- 
son, and other esteemed hues, of which 
red forms the basis. The insect is found 
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in Mexico, some of the southern states | 
of the Union, and in the West Indies, | 
and has, we believe, been introduced, 
with some success, into our East India | 
The principal supply, how- 
ever, is still from Mexico and the Central 
States, where it forms a staple commodi- | 
ty of export. In a wild state, the cochi- | 
neal insect feeds on various plants of the | 
cactus tribe ; but, under cultivation, it is 
confined to two or three species, which 
are found both to increase its size and 
color. ‘The wild variety is gathered six 
times a year; but that which is cultiva- | 
ted is only collected thrice during the | 
same period. Arrived at maturity, the 
insects become torpid, and are detached | 
by a thin split of bamboo, or by a blunt 
knife — care being taken not to break 
them in the operation. They are then 
put into bags, and dipped in boiling wa- | 
ter to kill them, after which they are 
dried in the sun; and though they lose 
about two-thirds of their weight by this | 
process, more than a million and a half | 
pounds are brought annually to Europe. | 
Some idea may be formed of the vast 
number of these creatures from the fact 
that each pound is supposed to contain 
about 70,000 insects. At present, the 
value of cochineal fluctuates from six 
shillings to nine shillings per pound, 
which is scarcely a fourth part of the 
price obtained during the war, when it 
sometimes sold so high as thirty-six shil- 
lings and thirty-nine shillings a pound. 
At the present rate, Britain cannot pay 
less than £200,000 annually — for what! 
the dried carcasses of a tiny insect! 

Lac, or gum-lac, with its varieties, 
seed-lac, lump-lac, shell-lac, &c., is also 
the produce of a small insect — the Coc- | 
cus ficus of Linneus, or the Kermes lacca 
of modern entomologists. This insect 
abounds in Bengal, Assam, Pegu, Siam, 
&c., and deposits its eggs on the leaves 
and branches of certain trees. So soon as 
deposited, the egg is covered by the 
insect with a quantity of this peculiar 
gum or lac, evidently intended to serve 
for a protection to the egg, and as food 
for the young maggot when produced. 
As each insect produces many eggs, and 


ossessions, 


os”) 


each egg has a separate envelop, the en- 


tire nest has a cellular arrangement as | 
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ingenious and compact as that of the 
bee. As there are myriads of these 
insects in every forest, the supply of lac 
may be said to be indefinite. In its nat- 


| ural state, this production is called stick- 


lac; after the cells are separated from 
the sticks and granulated, they are called 
seed-lac ; this melted by fire, and made 
into cakes, becomes lump-lac; and the 


| term shell-lac is given to this substance 
| after it has been again liquefied, strained, 
_ and formed into thin transparent plates. 


Lac also yields a fine red dye, which, 
though not so bright as cochineal, is said 
to be more permanent, and is often used 
as a substitute. From our East India 
possessions we annually export about 


| 3,000,000 Ibs. of shell-lac, and 1,000,000 


lbs. of lac-dye ; about one half of which 
is, however, re-exported to Italy, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and other parts of the 
continent. We believe the present price 


| of lac-dye in the London market is from 


2s. to 3s. per Ib., though it has been 
known to be so high as &s. 6d.; stick- 
lac sells from £2 to £4 per hundred 
weight, and shell-lac from £3 to £5; 
so that a vast sum of money must be 
yearly expended on the produce of this 
— another humble insect. ‘The various 
lacs are employed in the manufacture of 
sealing-wax, ink, varnishes, and in hat- 
making. 

We may here also notice the Coccus 
ilicis, or kermes — an insect from which 
Europeans obtained their most valuable 
scarlet dyes previous to the discovery of 
America. The kermes adhere to the 


| shoots of the berry-bearing ilex, which is 
_ found very plentifully in many parts of 


Europe. ‘They appear under the form of 
smooth, shining grains of a brownish-red 
color, about the size of peas, and covered 
with a fine brown powder. These grains 
contain the young kermes, which proceed 
much in the same manner as the lac 


| insect, till they attach themselves to the 


young branches, and become: the recep- 
tacles of a future progeny. The scarlet 


_ dye obtained from the kermes is less bril- 


liant, but more durable than that from the 


| cochineal ; old tapestries which were dyed 


with it two hundred years ago having lost 
scarcely anything of their original vivid- 
ity. It is now little used, unless in 
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Spain, and other countries where the arts 
have yet made inconsiderable progress. 

Known from the earliest periods of 
human history, and of more obvious im- 
portance than some of these dye-insects, 
are the various kinds of honey-bee — 
“the little busy bee” of the poet and 
moralist — the permanent symbol of in- 
dustry and unprocrastination. Plain- 
looking and humble as the common bee 
may appear, it divides with the silkworm 
the care and attention of man, and has had 
more books dedicated to its history and 
nurture than any other of the lower animals 
—the horse and ox, perhaps, excepted. 
At this moment we can lay our hands 
upon more than a score of treatises; nor 
does time seem to exhaust the subject, 
for every year is adding to our library of 
**bee-books.”” And after all, this atten- 
tion is not more than the brown, dusty- 
looking little insect deserves. Its honey 
is one of the most delicious products in 
nature, and along with its wax subserves 
numerous purposes; whilst its roaming 
habits assist in carrying the fructifying 
pollen from plant to plant, thus not only 
rendering fertile that which would other- 
wise be hopelessly barren, but creating 
new and approved varieties. The silk- 
worm and cochineal insect require to be 
fed and cared for; the bee is a reveller 
in nature’s common, trenches upon the 
store of no other creature, and converts 
into honey and wax what would other- 
wise be utterly useless. There cannot 
be a readier and more certain contribu- 
tor to the income of the cottager than a 
snug little apiary, and even were it only 
in this light that the bee were useful, it 
would be deserving of all the import- 
ance with which it is invested. In Bri- 
tain alone about £120,000 is annually 
spent for foreign honey; and if we add 
to this a large home supply, and consider 
that in other countries the article is even 
more liberally made use of, we shall 
arrive at some conception of the econom- 
ical value of the bee. But it is not the 
honey alone; we import 10,000 hundred 
weight of wax each year, and when we 
state that the price varies from £5 to 
£10 10s. a hundred weight, it will be 
seen that its value is all but equivalent 
to that of honey. In Holland, the south-- 
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ern states of Russia, in Greece, and 
other countries of the Levant, as well ag 
in America, the produce of bees forms 
an important item of their resources — 
resources, be it borne in mind, which 
could not be obtained by any other known 
means either in nature or art. 

Our list would be incomplete without 
adverting to the insect which produces 
the gall-nuts of commerce, so extensively 
used in dyeing, in the manufacture of 
ink, and in other processes. These ex- 
crescences, varying from a quarter of an 
inch to an inch in diameter, are pro- 
duced on several species of oak trees by 
the perforation of the female Cynips for 
the deposition of her eggs. The juices 
of the leaf being diverted from their pro- 
per channels by this puncture, they form 
a sort of wen, which increases in size, 
together with the larva inclosed in it. 
On the larva arriving at maturity, it eats 
its way out; hence gall-nuts are gener- 
ally found with a hole in them. ‘They 
are in perfection when they have ac- 
quired their full size and weight, but be- 
fore the insect has pierced them; after 
which they become of a brighter color 
and lose part of their weight. Galls are 
produced abundantly throughout Asia 
Minor from a small species of oak, but 
the best are those of Aleppo and Mosul, 
which are about the size of a nutmeg, 
and mostly of a bluish or gray color, hard, 
heavy, and compact, with numerous small 
tubercles on their surfage. They abound 
in astringent matter, or tannin, and are 
much used in medicine as well as in the 
processes already alluded to. They are 
imported in great quantities, and vary 
from £2 to £4 a hundred weight, accord- 
ing to quality. 

To these insects of utility we might 
add the Cantharis, or Spanish fly, used 
by the apothecary in the preparation of 
blister ointment ; as well as many others 
of minor value; but our limits forbid. 
Enough, we should think, has been ad- 
duced to prove, even to the most heed- 
less, that insects — laying aside altogeth- 
er the purposes they fulfil in the scheme 
of nature — are, economically, not the 
insignificant and unimportant creatures 
which the uninformed mind is but too 
apt to regard them. 
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Rise or Great Men. — It is beneath 
the philosophy of history to inculcate that 
men who rise from comparatively low to 
the highest stations, do so from any cause 
besides that of force of character, ope- 
rated upon by force of circumstances. 
To suppose that the future dictator, king, 
emperor, or protector, shapes his con- 
duct with a view to, reach the greatness 
he ultimately arrives at, were absurd in 
the case, probably, of the most ambitious 
individual that ever existed. At most, 
the aspirer sees a few of the successive 
points of elevation that mark the height 
before him ; and he is impelled upwards 
as much by the pressure of his fellows 
as by his own talents and desires. As 
“hero-worship” goes far to make the 
hero, and as, where sacerdotal power 
predominates, the people are always as 
ready to constitute the priest their mas- 
ter as the priest is wistful to see the peo- 
ple obedient, so political power is thrust 
upon a man of commanding ability by a 
sort of instinct in the thrusters, especial- 
ly in troubled or unsettled times. Such 
times are essential to the attainment of 
the most exalted posts by those who ori- 
ginally occupied much lower ones, be 
their ability ever so commanding : to this 
rule history will hardly present an ex- 
ception. And so Cromwell would have 
been an eminent brewer, country-gentle- 
man, or parliament-man under the reign 
of Elizabeth; Napoleon only the first 
general of his age, had he led the armies 


of Louis Quatorze — the demigod of the | 
French nation; and Cesar, living in our | 
| science into doctrinal compilations. — 


own days, would have conquered and 


written as has done the Wellington of | 
these times, adding to the splendors of | 
the sway of George IV., and reposing on | 
his laurels at the courts of King William | 
and Queen Victoria. — Literary Florets, | 


1846. 


Tue Puirosopner’s Rewarp.—W hat- 
ever may be the difficulties of the task be- 


fore us—and difficulties great and many | 


there re — we may rest assured in the 
reflection that our reward is certain. No 
man ever followed the study of nature 
with honesty and diligence, without an 
ample repayment of discovery. The par- 


ticular object sought may not at that mo- | 





ment be attained; none can tell at the 
outset of an investigation where it may 
lead, or in what way it may terminate; 
but this is certain, that lead where it may, 
and terminate where it may, new, im- 
portant, and interesting truths will have 
been inet with, and the boundaries of 
human knowledge permanently enlarged. 
Disappointment in the study of nature is 
impossible, provided legitimate objects 
be alone pursued, and by the appointed 
means. When physical truth ceases to 
be admired and loved for its own beauty 
and excellence, and scientific discovery 
becomes merely valued as a source of 
personal reputation, as the road to wealth 
and power and earthly dignity, then 
indeed may the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment be often felt, and jealousy and 
bickerings divide those who, beyond all 
men living, should be the first to set an 
example of unity and brotherhood, whose 
lives are habitually passed in the con- 
templation of the handwriting of God. — 
Professor Fownes. 


Scrence AND Reticion. — We are far 


indeed from delighting in the tendency of 
some authors on natural sciences to drag 
in religious views at every turn, thus 
secularizing things sacred in the attempt 


to sanctify things profane. We avow our 
belief that the province of natural theolo- 
gy is confined within narrow and very 
definite limits, although within these 
limits it exercises a just and incontesti- 
ble jurisdiction; but we delight not in 
the pedantry of converting treatises of 


There is, however, an opposite pedantry 
as worthy of condemnation. We con- 
ceive it to be impossible for any well- 
constituted mind to contemplate the sum 
and totality of creation, to generalize its 
principles, to mark the curious relations 


of its parts, and especially the subtle 


chain of connection and unity between 
beings and events apparently the most 
remote in space, time, and constitution, 
without referring more or less to the doc- 
trine of final causes, and to the design 
of a superintending Providence. We 


call it the highest pedantry of intellect 


to put to silence suggestions which 
arise spontaneously in every mind, whe- 








ther cultivated or not, when engaged in | 
such contemplations. — Quarterly Re- 
view for December. 


M. D’Avusicne.— The manners of 
D’Aubigné are marked by a plain, manly, 
unassuming simplicity; no shade of os- 
tentation, no mark of the world’s ap- 
plause, upon him — a thing which often 
leaves a cloud of vain self-consciousness 
over the character of a great man, worse 
by far than any shade produced by the 
world’s frowns. His conversation is full 


of good sense, just thought, and pious | 


feeling, disclosing a ripe judgment, and 
a quiet, well-balanced mind. You would 
not perhaps suspect him of a vivid imagi- 
nation, and yet his writings do often 
show a high degree of that quality. A 
child-like simplicity is the most marked 
characteristic to a stranger, who is often 
surprised to see so illustrious a man so 
plain and affable. He is about fifty years 
ofage. You would see in him a tall, com- 
manding form, much above the stature 
of his countrymen; a broad, intelligent 
forehead ; a thoughtful, unsuspicious 
countenance; a cheerful, pleasant eye, 
over which are set a pair of dark, shag- 
gy eyebrows, like those of Webster. 
His person is robust, his frame large and 
powerful, and apparently capable of great 
endurance; yet his health infirm, 
Altogether, in face and form, his appear- 
ance might be described in three words 
— noble, grave, and simple. The habit 
of wearing spectacles has given him an 
upward look, in order to command the 
centre of the glass, which adds to the 
peculiar openness and manliness of his 
mien. — Wanderings in the Shadow of 


Mont Blanc. 
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Inceniovs Mope or Demonstra- 
TIoNn. — In the collection of natural his- 
tory at Cassel, in Northern Germany, is 
a very interesting set of volumes, as they 
appear to be; though, when examined, 
they prove to be no real library, but spe- 
cimens of the woods of five hundred 
different European trees, made up in the 
form of books. The back is formed of 
the bark; the sides of the perfect wood; 
the top of the young wood, with narrow 


M. D’AUBIGNE. 


When 


where the rings are wider apart. 


| one of the volumes is opened, it proves 


to be a little box, containing the flower, 
seed, fruit, and leaves of the tree of 
which it is a specimen, either dried or 
imitated in wax. Something of this kind, 
though with a more especial reference to 
the age of trees, might be made an in- 
teresting portion of our own collections 
in natural history, both public and pri- 
vate. — Chronicles of the Seasons. 


Consequences or INDULGENCE. ~ 
I have heard of a mother who humored 
her son to that pitch of folly, that, upon 
his taking it into his head that it would 
be pretty to ride upon a cold sirloin of 
beef which was brought to table, she 
gravely ordered the servant to put a nap- 
kin upon it, and set him astride in the 
dish, that he might have his fancy; and 
of another, who begged her little daugh- 
ter’s nurse to take care of all things that 
the child should not see the moon, lest 
she should cry for it. If parents will in 
this manner make it a point never, even 
in the most necessary cases, to oppose 
the wayward wills of infants, what can 
they expect but that peevishness and per- 
verseness should grow upon them to a de- 
gree that must make them unhappy on 
every occasion, when they meet with pro- 
per treatment from more reasonable peo- 
ple? — Burgh. 


* 
How to ne Ltover.— To be really 
loved, we should cultivate, by all our 
language and conduct, a certain rever- 
ence in others towards us; even in those 
between whom and ourselves familiarity 
has been longest established. Atthe same 
time we should take care to excite no 
apprehension, either by ill-natured ex- 
hibitions of wit (if we have it), or by 
displaying any species of power or su- 
periority. Genuine attachment naturally 
allies itself with respectful deportment ; 
and the most rooted dislike is the off- 
spring of dread. To express all in 4 
distich — 
True love to win, live so that men revere you: 
To gain their hatred, live to m them fear you. 


rings; the bottom of the old wood, , — Literary Florets, 1846. 
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